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i atulence and Constipation ba 
9 \ | ’ 
; 4 
é i 
i 
.», dear,” said a tired-looking but sweot-faced | bowels can’t mov i fl i | 
ay ¢ > f ve, and that’s wl s Cons - a 
- ‘Tam sorry, but I can’t help you to look tion.” ° nd that's why there's Constipa- | THREE TESTIMONIALS OUT OF THOUSANDS. ‘ ; 
twins to-day. I hate t oe J.$.. of L h 
he day. fe to complain, as you “Mary,” sai z “don’t +.S., of Leatherhead, writes : 
kv itt [am miserable—it’s the only word to e D iu ete Eb Uh ays eee wend rghaen Duty bids me to write and thank you, and that 1 
i Unsawewentiae oe omy I A 8, octor; let the maid go and get me this Cicfa that | very heartily, for your Cicfa. 1 have suffered a great 
i 107 a me over me. T don’t fool John tells about, for that’s exactly what I need.” deal from Indigestion and Constipation, and have tried, 4 i 
iin anything, Yesterday, Willie came in “ And,” added John,” if you have any Indigestion | am afraid to say how many different kinds of medicine { 
i me he had passed his oxamination at the | in the Stomach, this wonderful Cicfi they call it, | best Meer hehe dhe facies ait bees ane monk 
i the Hist, and when I merel aid I ? icla, as they call 1t, | best I have ever had. The tablets are easy and most } 
aaa u \ ely sai ave | curesthatalso. Itell you, Mother, you'll be another | Pleasant to take, and there is no griping, cutting or f , 
\ looked 90 disappointed, and ran out of the |.woman; that is, you'll be your old sclf in a few werthing pele with: them, nor tearlag away the inner ‘ 
| felt so ashamed, and yet I couldn’t help it. | days.” , Bree anus Oe Ble Ae kad taken tec naw I coke N 
1s. 1 couldm’t eat any breakfast, and I am not CICFA cured Mary’s mother, and it would cure her Sider them for the purpose cs ideatecacine — ; j : 
ath LOW: I feel so bloated and tired, and my | father, her husband, herself, or her children, however We fs of Middlesbrough. Writes:: : } 
| so heavy, I came near being sharp with you | young, if troubled with Dyspepsia or Bowel Indiges- | for tadigestion Sand fies them silyoe Clein io be 
H you asked me to help with the children.- I | tion, which brings Flatulence and Constipation. 2 They have been so useful in my ade: 1 only ed Oe 4 
fi ag Le le morning when I woke the 'There are two kinds of Indigestion ie tars one with dinner, and my food gets perfectly i 
sit . <0 brig! ® ° ° = . ° 
is itor, Daksauen fosling Batny ead wanting Rif Ha of Wesley hats OE radiaaarton anh } 
‘ s years trom in 
up as usual, Dhad no energy and simply felt INDIGESTION IN THE STOMACH habitual Constipation, and found no remedy which gave 
" le. Tam not old enough to feel Ike this permanent relief, | at last saw your advertisement and ve 
Mins. but T don’t think it is my fault.” - AND my old on pisiat loupe wee ts als uid taco que 
: § * n sappeared an cou once more 
||| --nd for a Doctor at once, Mother,’ said Mary; enjoy my food without fear of miserable consequences. 
“suc not one to complain, and there must oa INDIGESTION IN THE BOWEL. ie TE Have caved ne ae cal ot caperem in’ tha way 
“ing wrong.” : of doctors’ bills, besides givi ct heal i oy 
ren. Een fis eon ” said Mary's husband, who STOMACH INDIGESTION occurs when | pimishmy ngme for two or t tree years. Piease’ do not } 
Gan tierng ; : pie - 2 A publish my name, thou 8 e t 
ra ae it pla aeaaaa on ee ope ot pd digested immediately by mipsngnttes privately . apa o oe H 
, A a : astri . c yS 3 p ut o wenty ca } 
"On, ‘lary wants to send for the Doctor, but I am shox’ ri this fc iy ns to — the &@ | Constipation are due to Bowel Indigestion, but not ONE 
noc nough for that. I just don’t feel well; ’m | tim ae ‘00 comes so 70 at | in twenty persons knows it.” . aw 
simply wniserable.” i it cannot be digested. Hence the forma- | NOTH Dr. ©. always prescribes CICEA fur those e 
! - . 7 $ A * A case: eCAUS tinds it cures them. 
i is more than that,” said Mary, “she’s tion of foul gases and acrid acids which otra las ale ya gi : ‘oustipatio: 
h and constipated and depressed, ah laa, t10 irritate the nerves and often cause Heart- al seas hive fs Bowel Petition erg : 
und isn’t like herself.” burn; the gases cause pressure, heart pal- prevents and cures every case of Inidizesti: : 
Mary,” gaid the Mother. “I’m not so had | Pitation, neuralgic headaches, vomiting, | CICF is proparedin chocolatevoated and sold 
nd T won't have John think it.” and a burning spot behind the left shoulder | by all chemists at Ts. 14d. and 2s. Hd or ativect: fron { 
Mother,” said John, “I’ve noticed lately blade, so that many think they have Heart I Spe siaigg Ne Ltd., 79 Duke Street. Grosvencr Square, 
‘ion’t look well, and that you look depressed, | Disease. The rising of the gases produces | tO Pac caacen tienes 5 vei , 
wondered why.” ’ | eructations j 1 ad don eR Micaela See Se i 
2 ay. e nuive y doubt that CICPA can cure you, seml us your : 
hat you mention it,” said the old lady, “since sg | oe dani ‘dr 9 ind one pe amp for postage, ¢ ee 
t this bloating and Constipation I haven’t BOWEL IN DIGESTION.--Three - quarters | beni We ‘ iil Fone Rieti diew | sigiimpene abs } ‘ ; 
‘ tiny food, and I’ve felt just as [ was telling of ae a ge eee gage eee | what we say is (ruc. | 
vn you came in.” owel. ‘ood undige’ in e we. ‘ 
“ed” and Constipated, you say. Have you | becomes foul, also producing gases and YOU MAY TEST IT FREE. 
' Cicfa advertisement in this morning's | unnatural acids; the gases cause Flatu- , : . 
Where is that paper, Mary ?” “| lence, bloating, and pressure. Thus un re ick eee any form of Indigestion, our sample 
ae » Mary = ° - | of CICKA will prove to you that this is the real re 
_futile search for the paper, John said. | natural acids are absorbed into the blood, geet ane tofu Chae Te Ie Cus Haul yemmsey ( 
ind, T read it all through, and it explained | and these are carried to every part of the If you take CICPA you will be able to cat anything at 
nd Flatulence and Constipation, and told system, producing foul breath, coated | vy tine. . ‘ 
: es $0 Leone Pec tongue, heaviness of the head, biliousness, Indigestion makes life wnendurable, and CICPA is 
i. Why! it’s pe éctly clear.” You know, * . positively the only cure for it. 
cawre fond of Bread and Potatoes and loss of appetite, and profound depression. 
nd that kind of food; that’s what they " E system i roukenec »rnouris CICFA COUPON 
food Bee / y The whole system is so weakened and wndernouri: hed 
'y Food, and all that food is digested in the | that it is easily attacked by the germs of various diseases, Send your Name and Address clearly written on a picce of P 
‘ in the Stomach, as I always thought | consequently sufferers from Indigestion are very liable to paper with this coupon and one penny stamp for postage, \ ‘ 
‘Vhen the Bowel does not digest it there is | Lvattacked hy infectious diseases, because of the weakened and receive u liberal sample of this wonderful CICFA. Only w { 


‘ould outside the body. You know how 
juent, and that they turn sour and make 
: it's those gases inside you that cause the 
out, or bloating, or Flatwlenco as some 


‘hat sounds just like iny case,” said the old 
‘\ hat else do they say ?” ; 
ty,” continued John, “ whe 


‘ot digested it gots dry a 


vat Starchy 


| 'yestion; thé food ferments and goes sour 
| hard, so the 


and starved condition of their nerve centres, 

CICFA removes the immediate trouble. Very soon the 
Stomach and the Bowels are healthy and strong enough to 
digest the food themselves, and no further medicine is 
required, 

All sufferers from Tndigestion are earnestly advised to 
make one trial of CICPA. It isa certain cure, and it is 
the only cure, for both Stomach and Bowel Indigestion. 

CICFA has already cured thuou-ands. Hundreds of 
sufferers are being cured each day. 


CAPSULOIDS (1909) Ltd., 79 Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, London, 


#., 2/5 12. 


50ct. size from Capsuloid Co. at Brockville, 
Canada, and at Morristown,N.Y., U.S.A. 
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GRAVE | 


- MILLINEF 


Here is a charming offer for present ses: | 


This extremely stylish Parisienne model :) 
Straw, absolutely themewest shape & i - 
‘ ak, haa weet mag ey Trimmed \, : 
= ge in the New [ 
==———)) A charmingly pieturesque effect is 5 
the neat arrangement of sweetly tinte. 
Banksia: Rones & foliage clinging at::: 
the crawm ‘This elegant and tastefsi « 
completed with a smart bow of Black Rib’ 
Colours: BEACH SQAPE TRIMMED Witt PALE Pinx 


Deltweved carrings an approval. for 8. 
monthiy garments of if satisfactory when :rie. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR NEW MILLINERY 


A Post Card will bring you per return, our efaborats \ 
iusteating by natural colour photography 
N Becoming and elegant modes of the present season i 
publication is quite an education in tasteful combins 
and effective grouping of feat ornamentation. \ 
economica! the price. a Graves Millinery =: 


MACS, RAINCOATS 
2I/- 32O/- 


* ordinary or commonplace, but possesses that irr 
Naturally you want the best value Sy of elegance and refinement. Sihoat which 
for the money you spend. In hats, v +t. papmient wich order, anyhnd 7 Pos ww 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 4, received, the balance mee may be pald by convenient a 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- i 3 Tn rene Gree Seibes oeh rose ei) 4 wel fo men 


fives you a wide chuice of inexpensive becoming sty 
the most convenient way of acquiring really tas'c: 
@ullay suited to most moderate means, 2/- in the 


+ FG. Graves Ltd. Bhemoia. 


over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables them to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 

You get the advantage of this 
when buying your hats and boots 
at Jacksons’. You get the “just 
better” quality at Jacksons’—“just 
better” than anywhere else. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS HATS, ALL ONE PRICE, 3,9. 
JACKSONS’ FAMOUS BOOTS, ., » is 10,6. fj} 
ACKSONS' MACS AND RAINCOATS, 21/- and 30.-. [| ,300%. 20 SEAR 2 od |, HOW RQ, PRESERVE 
Ladies? sizes and fittings in Boots and Raincoats. abies. ole tate 

BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. er t a P. ef, Vital rerce, and pre 


Men on how to preserve the 1 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMEK: 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 - 
part thereof. Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All comm. 
should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “ Pearson's 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be r- 
Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


| Mail Order Department. ee { PA Earp tect wa ppb Mies eaeninty xr | and restore the Powers wh 
ble to risit { Jackson! numerons branches should mate rs* of the mail order lepart- ; . i atmictive, an nteresting 
Those ed Catalans! o the Letest Fashions sent on request, Fit and style guaranteed. nervous weakness should send for iliustrated circular Weakness. and the Cause and Core 
ig esses clos ek bs sia dana = describing tts successful treatment and cure by the down, and Loas cf Power { 


and paivless method, No electricity. receipt of ¢ penny stamps, b: , 
ed, pust free, two stamps B. Norton, Dodgineltne Dispensary 5 ee 
ry lane, London, oS 
ARGA ‘The Clarence Boarding Estabiish- MADAM, 41. to 5: Be 
ment, Eastern Fsplamade, Clittenville. Unique Se 
fh i WINDOW PABRI 


position, fucirg Oval. bkxoellent cvisi elect cons me 

F | T NW a Ss Ss pany, moderate terms. —Lac: Cartains, Casement rie 
= aan = logue 142, moat important issue Ve 

for : 


Inmen of all ages. Why not write for my free Book ASTROLOGY. — Eventa, Changes, Fortuna: pleaaing suggestio 
and get fit by the standarg, scienti‘ic method of curing Days, Business Lae aiey§ Metrimery. T —8. Poach & Son le 
WEBVOUS RXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, future added. end birth-cate, 1 1’.0. i ee = 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Rasy, || Ciare Houne, Whiichurch Yond SUCCESS BY ASTROL 


Marriage partner descrite!. Mo: 


safe, simple. No stomach medicines, macnetism, or 2 CYCLE TYRES ond “Accessories. Prices Guys, basiness etc. ‘Two years’ {t+ 


electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises or -teict 
Sietrales nochange ut hubita, lose of time oruceupation, Prof..C, Van de r, Haarlem, 1 
but an assured restoration forall men. Seewhatcured | Wojverhampton Qa. Post cardsid. aa 
pose gay. I send the book and 1,000 testimorisls | —— ART PLON:. ———— FOREIGN STAMPS FRE 
ree in plain envelope for 2 stampa postage. Menti. n PREE 2,000 WORD HOROSCOP: r Austria Jubilee. Mention gifts. 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 0 Great Rusecil zt, [| future foreto'd. Eventa,changos, lucky days, legacics $th Ed.“ A.B.C.” pric 
London, W.C. Bstablished °5 years. matrimony, speculations, and planetary influence on 7a " 
deatiny reveuled free. State bir. h-date, sex, and 


rec,—Bright & Son. 


enclose three penny stamps for clerical expenses.— —— - ’ 

Protessor ASTARA, 33 Dancer Road, Fulham. London. 1S POSTCAR z De yROM _Pie 
FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE? IDDLES, Quips,” “ Heads-tails,”“ Simplets.” phoro sy ‘ 4 
FREE ABSOLUTELY FREE! | MIDDLRG. Gunai's Solutions, ‘unduplicated. Gt. Maze Pond, London, § 


* 
Signet Ring Free to introduce J Fall coupon 61., four U6. ‘Stamped envelope.—Taylor, 


xe y catalogue. Send name, Ivy Lodge, Pett, Hastings. " 
an tons Vif ‘ fades; and P.O. for 10d. for |) 
engraving initial and postage, ASTEOLOGY.-—Your future important events 
CG Business, 


Twoslaliial Jinterewined mono foretold. baa ere? Eectree cescrt) a, Se as 
vr yam, 1s. 1.—-SIMS & MAYE culation, es, Legacics, c ays, Ts. 
LARGEST SALE IN Cc BRITAIN (Dept. 67), 418 to 422 Strand. Loudon. nee pea Send_birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope.— AGENTS WANTED. ¥ te fer 


Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. Britich Boot Co., 319 Portland =q): 


| PEARSON'S 6d. NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE PHANTOM OF THE OPERA, 


By GASTON LEROUX, 
Author of “The Mystery of the Yellow Room.” 
A Weird, Ingenious, and Thrilling Story. 


Price 6d., of all Railway Bookstalls and Booksellers; or post 
paid for 8d., from C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 and 18 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Discovery ! 


ACKIATOS'S 
OFFEE de LOK: 


IRRESISTIBLE ! 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, Plasnion 
Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon Custard, 
Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, together with an 
illustrated Cook Book, will be sent for 1s. post free 
by Piasmon Ltd. (Dept. PW), Farringdon Street, London. 


2 / 6 worth of PLASMON 


witli do you as much good as 


12/6 worth of PRIME BEEF 


Analysis PROVES that 
the nutriment (viz., pure assimilable proteid) contained in 
Ud. of beef fillet does not equal one-third of. “Plasmon 


contains 81'30° pure proteid and 2°66% of the all-essential 
Organlo Presphprue, which is vital not merely to health, but to 
actual existence.” —(See British Medical Journal and Lancet.) 
TRY FOR ONE WEEK doing without—or with less 
—meat, and instead take smon Cocoa and 


A daily spread 
for the 
children’s bread. 


x 


It saves the 
butter bill. 


-_ 
SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER Sf 


If your grocer has not 
got “Laitova” Lemon 
Cheese, send us his name 


Delicious beyond 
description. 


20., and we will end Pinamon OR08 fe eet vcar vegetation, galaines, 

? O., and we will sen jasmonm when coo your v les, puddings, { " 

you two large ics of “Laitova” soups, and sauces—Plasmon both enriches the flavour Sold to the shons in silver-finished +s 
and a packet of the new Kkovah and Increases the food value .»—(Lancet.) 


Twin Jellies, carriage paid. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM Ltd. 23 Cornbrook, @ 
M.%. MANCHRSTER. 


A very eminent Physician states:—‘“ There is no food 
known to us rs ay to Plasmon.” 
PLASNON is used by the ROYAL FAMILY 


Our New 
Short Serial, 


3 _<9To INTERESTS. 
Gio To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 


es 


ee SS0808080—00N0N0NNNNNNN OOO 
No. 1187. "Soon Mates. WEEK ENDING MAY 2, 1912. gcsmecue bee, One Penny. 


w £924 10s. = 


Already Divided by Middles Winners. 


‘Asa result of “ Middles” No. 7, the total prize-money divided by successful competitors in these contests bas now reached the splendid total of 
£024 10s. In Contest No. 7, the amount available ie £125, which allows a first prize of £62 103., a second prize of £31 10s., and gifts of 10s. each to 
sixty-two other competitors. The names and addresses of the winners are given at the foot of this page. 


INCREASED PRIZE-MONEY NEXT WEEK. 


At the moment of going to press we learn that the amount available in Contest No. 8 next week will allow increased awards to be made to the winners, 


a ee 1S We ee i* WORDS FOR YOUR “MIDDLES.” 
5 ee ee al ke ppt er gene seer ie The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles ” 
the chosen word. The first word of your ‘ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the this week : 


word you choase, and thesecond with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the pair DIsGRACEFUL = onaTETUDE aCrs tRUsT RESPECT 

middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘“ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter peEss «VIL Lace MYSTERY untox coRns CHARACTER 

is in heavier type. PAVOURITE pELar BUMILEATING GIANT pRaStic SAUSAGE 
For instance, suppose you take the word SLEEP,” the centre letter of which is " E.” maTcH END uoArr vicTort comPasr PRESENT 

Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, “P” for the second, and we get mapip ‘BLANK custous TERMS osEex MANIA 

“EVERYBODY PEACEFUL.” Or, again, take the word “‘ COMPANY,” the centre letter sHOrt PETITIONS PREJUDICE comMAND BaxDiTs saiLors 

of which is “P.” We choose *P” as the other letter and get “ PIANO PUNISHED.” LoaFegs HUNDRED SLEEP LoCaL accIDENTS BRIEF 

| ne at tt i aa 


a a a a CT CL I NING CI OLAS NAN 
Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You shay send two “ Middles” on cach entry form. 


isesescrecercencce cen eeseeseesson ees ssveceevceseces CME BCTOSS PETE ...cccrccrscsscserseeesreenreeseeeenceeaereee Siar: DS 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 11. 


WORD SELKCTEN. I “arrpnLes.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. - 


1, AN attempte must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
wolbs disqualified. 
Ke 2. Each entry form must bear the usualsignatare of the competitor eeetenscccceccee — | teteees eres seeererseeeees essence ona te eeeereceewanereesen 00000 reer o seen eee ereeerancesressereeeceerer serene: toes 
yin ink, Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 
>, Fach competitor must give his or her real name and address. Unieas 
tls condition is complied with, the competitor furfeits hisorher righttoa ameveniseairsnees seosees 
pete. 5 — 7 n D 7 vy - 
Wh 1 entry form, cut {t out, attach to ita postal T agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on thigunder- 
en) hen on Da ves te oP iy in an envelone addressed tu the Ebiroa, standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weekly.” 
Frovon's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
6, Mark your envelope “Middles No. 11,” In the top left-hand corner. Signed ssrsecccccceceerserseneerenceeeees » No. of P.O... cccee tee ceeee 
€ Allattompts must arrive on or before Thursday, May 2nd. 
7. There are two entry forms, you may use one or both, You m2: evita | bo AGAROSE cxessssriveasnnaasereays caeenneennencedsnene 408 SbleNeRGHas NOs Mebieag NEM TRF eT ee RNRN Hee eee sete SNe sees en eve see ees teense Es® 
two" Middlea’? on If you use the two entry forms a pos order 
for 1s. must be sent. ‘3 
t Feeryone who enters must send @ sixpenny postal order for each 
eatry form, The P.O, must bemade ble to %. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and must be crossed “& Co.” in tho manner 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1/-. 


shown 
Traut vexample. ‘The number must be written in the io. ceccssssssssstcsscceeeeececceseeseesesscecceseevecses CBE BCTOSS AHETE verses... sainsvanwiien Seieuaaeeneaouiienee Scenic > 
space rovided on the entry form. Where one P.O. ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES.” NO. 11. 
higher vatue is sent to cover more than oue cntr 
== Hes rember 6f/t4ls'E.0: must be written on eac WORD SELECTED. * MIDDLER.” 
try form. —, u : I 


®. Of the amount received ‘after deducting 10 Line 
eent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 
** Middle’ considered to be the bost by the adjudicators, 
ty whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. It 
there are inore senders than-one of a “ Middle” thus selected by the 


Peiphoner i wong gay opps Am CC ee ee ee 
amongst those pe Bir li efforts poppy J ae I agree to abide by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
he Bditor will t no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” 
very of any attempt eupmibted. 


1. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the Signed oseeecsessscecesssncencsnsensseesasaecesesnseessnsansessessnesensaaseneansge cueeos [INo. Of P.O... ..ecseree scenes 
e@-mpectition, and telegrams will be ignored 


1°, The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on | fF = =@LAGOPESS -.- 0.0... sce reecenserecrcenrenracsen cee re® 
Usunderstanding only. . 
weer 


RESU LT OF ” MIDDLES #2 No. ‘de aiees Bn Brook House, Wutchurch, Ross-on-Wye. 
ist PRIZE, £62 10s. | 62 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH, | Est, (siiam Yon Manet Sits, 


Tus first prize . Longford, H., 55 St. Deny's Road, Southampton. 
prize of £62 108. has been won by ; ley, O.,B., 10 Barracks Lane,, Macclosficld | peneords Be Be Dears Road, Seaeny 
B , B A., 43 Rudloe Road, C:apbam Park. Pere Ms grin Streets crema. 
CHARLES YUILLE, Bedford, Misa K.. Well Cis Brighcuse. { Motall, 5, Raithay ‘Btation Hone’ Plains Kirarie. 
85 Bellevue Road Bell, J. 64 Ohestergate, Stockport. * Macdonald, J., Bank of Scotland, Kingu:s'e. 
° Bridges, J., 14 Tay Street, Perth. J - 
Edinburgh Brown, W., 12 Robert Street, Burnley. - cl iowls t ar nears, Street, Glazgow. 
» Booth, W., 37 Byelands Street, Grove Hill, Middlcswrough. cVitie, J. E., 11 Market Place, Whitehaven. 
whose “Middle ” read Boucher, W. G., 6 Nightingale Lane, Hornsey. Mathews, Miss M., 3 The Broadway, West Ealing. 
= iddle as follows : Campbell, H. M., Manso, Arisaig. Millington, C., 15 Stonefield Bt. desley Bquaie, L-lington. 
» W., A Pay Offices, Devonpcrt. - a 
ETIQUETTE: UNDERTAKER’S “TILE.” Doug sit eB '1 Sea lad Place, Broughty Ferry. Moylan, J J., Norfolk Road, Cabra, Dublin 
ter. . ” . . 
2 e Biase Mes orm Baciaeeee™ argh (BPAY aca ae ES, meso 
ie, Mrs., 27 Broad Street, Ratcliffe, E. , Mrs, A. M. i, i stings. 
j Proctor, F., 22 Orford Walthamstow. 
at nd PRIZE, 31 10s. Bonelby, i 2 Colter ee eevicn, whales Bridge, Derby. Ranahew, ia Gee Stamford Rd., Lanssishts M ANG: ¢ Lie 
i bee ‘ : nsey. Ross, W., 55a am Park Gardens, New K az’> Rd., Luhan. 
lian poe of £31 10s. has nawarded to: a 8, Bs sien menor, an ‘Abbot, Norwich. Schroeder, J. H.. Axbridge, Somerset. 
Miss A. HARDING, Ndee, J. 29 Cartha Street, Lang:ide, Glasgow. oa E. Brookiga, Nottingham ¥ Read, Old Basford. 
: bert, C., 30 Perrymead Street, urlingham. , E., T i i 
Partridge Green, Godte, Mine. 36 Mohiogare Buc’; Spusghasn, G'weom, | Blom, Aa cael tad, Mibuin 
8s Harris, L., Lenville, 1 toy Road, Peckiam Rye. Purl, Mrs. A., Winchester Street, Bi tey 
ussex, Hebden, Miss I., 31 Anste: ’ 7 $ 5 
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Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Penknives, Stylo Pens, and Sealing-wax Sets offered in this week's foollines. 


“soe PEARS 
Afis Week tile Lo Tue last time Mr. 


FRANKNESS. 

Tne members of the M.C.C. team have brought 
back with them some good stories from Australia. 

The weather was very warm while they were 
“‘down under,” and great heat, of course, neces- 
sarily involves great thirst. 

One day an Australian newspaper came out 
with this candid confession: “This week we are 
compelled to hold over several items of news and 
to condense others owing to the unpremeditated 
drunkenness of a member of the staff.” 


IN THE SLOT. 

Tue terrible coal strike has, paradoxically 
enough, been responsible for some good stories. 

In a church in Wharfedale, Yorkshiro, it was 
decided to economise the gas by turning it down 
during the sermon. Tho first timo this was dono 
a little girl glanced at her father with rather 
startled expression : 

“Look, daddy,” she whispered, 
another penny in!” 


“it wants 


POSTAL PATIENCE. 

THE postal workers, who also had wild thoughts 
of going on strike, have practically decided to 
wait and see what the Government's commission 
of inquiry will do for them. 

Post office clerks have, as we all know, many 
grievances, not tho least being the appalling 
stupidity of some of the people who visit post- 
offices. For instance, a countrywoman recently 
drifted into the head post-office in a large provincial 
town and said she wanted the savings-bank. The 
clerk was pointed out, and the old lady went up 
to him and stared helplessly. 

“Do you wish to withdraw or to deposit ?” 
asked the clerk, bearing the scrutiny with some 
embarrassment. 

“Noa, Oi doan’t,” was the stolid reply. ‘‘Oi 
wants t’ take some out.” 

“Very good,” said the clerk, and handed over 
the necessary form. ‘Sign here, please.’ He 
pointed to the line on the form. 

‘There ?”” asked the old lady, also pointing. 

“ Yes, on that line,” said the clerk. 

“Write my name ?” 

“Yes,” said the clerk patiently, 

“Me whole name ?”™ 

“Yes, your full name.” 

‘Mo name before Oi was married ?” 

“No, your namo as it is now.” 

There was a pause for further consideration. 

Then : “ Do Oi sign above or below the line ?” 

“ Just above.” 

“Oi sign mo wholo name as it is now just there ?” 

““Yos,” said the patient clerk, thankful that 
they seemed to be coming safely into the daylight. 

“But,” objected the old lady, “ O% caan’t write /” 


THE BRIGHT SIDE, 

Tue United States political world is beginnin 
to simmer in preparation for tho next presidentia 
election. The preliminary tug of war will be 
between President Taft and Mr. Roosevelt, as 
to which of them shall represent his party in the 
race for the Presidency. At present the odds 
are rather in favour of the present President, but 
Mr. Taft, who always looks on the bright side, 
thinks himself that he has a very good chance of 
defeating his old friend. 

Talking about the bright side, the President 
tells a story of a man who fell down a long flight 
of stairs. After he had reached the bottom ina 
more or less damaged condition, an anxious friend 
rushed up and asked the silly, obvious question : 
“Did you fall down tho stairs ?” 

“Yes,” said the man, rising painfully to his 
fcet, ‘* but I was coming down anyway.” 


A CASE FOR SYMPATHY. 

PresipEnt Tart is not, like Mr. Roosevelt, an 
author, but he has a real interest in literature, 
and showed it the other day by attending a dinner 
given in honour of Mr. W. D, Howells, the famous 
American writer. 

Some good storics are told of Mr. Howells. 
On one occasion when he returned from abroad 
he was met by a very nervous journalist who wanted 
an interview. He began the conversation rather 
awkwardly by remarking: ‘“ I—I'm a reporter.” 
. Said Mr. Howells, in his most sympathetio 
manner: “I’m 80 sorry.” _* 


Now that the Coal Strike is 
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COLD COMFORT. 
Howells was in London a 


well-known English novelist called to see him. 


In the course of conversation the caller's books 
were mentioned and their wide sales, and he began 
to fish for compliments. . . 

“TI grow aaher and richer,” he said, shaking 
his head sadly, ‘‘ but, all the same, I think my 
work is falling off. My new work is not so good 
as my old.’ 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Mr. Howells cheerfully. 
“You write as badly as ever you did, my boy. 
It only means that your literary taste 18 wmproving, 
that’s all!” 


AWFUL ! 

Society, ever on the outlook for some new 
thing, hurled itself joyously into the Sackville 
Galleries recently to gloat over the paintings of 
the so-called Futurists, and, apart from the gro- 

eneas of the pictures themselves, the exhi- 
bition produced some good stories. 

It became a sort of game to go round the pictures 
without a catalogue and guess what the artist 
meant to represent. One lady stood for a long 
time before one picture, and at last hazarded a 
guess that the title was ‘‘ The Snake Charmer.” 
Then she looked it up in the catalogue and found 
it was entitled, “The Railway Station at Milan.” 

Two men were going round together and paused 
before Russolo’s portrait of himself. 

“This,” said ono of them, “is not meant to 
show how the artist looks, but how he feels.” 

The other man disapproved of the whole affair. 
“ Feels like chat, does he 2” he exclaimed. “‘ Serve 
him right/™> - 

PRACTICAL. 

THERE are few men better able to stage a groat 
play than Sir Herbert Tree, and his latest Shake- 
spearean production, Othello, is another great 
achievement from every point of view. Sir 
Hérbert’s idea seems to be that if a thing is worth 
doing, it is worth doing well, and every production 
at His Majesty’s Theatre bears the imprint of 
his genius. 

Somebody was rdoalling recently the delight 
with which Sir Herbert (then Mr.) Tree used to 
watch the building and completing of His Majesty's. 
One day he saw Sir Squire Bancroft passing alon 
Charles Street, and he caught him by the arm an 
triumphantly pointed to his colossal theatre. 

“Well, roft,* he cried, “what do you 
think of it?” 

The practical Bancroft screwed his monocle in 
his eye and surveyed the building for a few minutes. 
Then he turned to the excited young manager: 

‘““ What a lot of windows!” he said. “ They'll 
all want cleaning !”* 

SOMETHING-TO BE THANKFUL FOR. 

Anp that story somehow reminds one of the 
remark made by the man who was being shown 
over a trout farm. 

“Ah!” he said thoughtfully. ‘“ Providence 
poy what it was doing when it made fishes voice- 
less.” 

“ How do you mean ?”’ he was asked. 

“Well, I understand that fishes Ld 
eggs every year. What if they cackled 
over every egg they laid ?” 


millions of 
like hens 


woe 
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A SLIP. : 

TxE other evening, in a big Midland town, a 
young lady boarded a tramcar. The conductor 
explained that to get to her destination she would 
have to change at a certain point and catch another 
car. 
“TJ think you'll just manage to get the last car,” 
he said. 
She was very flurried and excited, and as the ~~ 
drew fear the junction she called to the conductor : 
‘Oh, do you think I shall kiss my ma ?”” 

The conductor gaped at her; and she, suddenly 
realisinge what she had said, corrected herself: “1 
mean, do you think I shall-miss my car ?” 


AN ADVANTAGE. 

Somm weeks ago Mr. Arthur Bourchier was 
discussing with Mr. Monckton Hoffe the actors who 
were most suited to Bef the various parts in 
Lpromet Peter, Mr. Hoffe’s new comedy at the 
Garrick, 

‘*So-and-so would be well enough in that part,” 
Mr. Hoffe remarked, “ only he is so bow-legged.” 

_ ‘Yes, I know,” said Mr. Bourchier ; “ but that 

gives him such an arch look!” 


over, can you tell me ‘Why is @ collier like a canary ae 


@ 
The Editor will give 2s. 6d. eo-h y+. 


best eragh accepted for this cai... 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded jo, 
paragraph used, Ifthereis more than ove <, 4 


wagrazh used the penknife will be awarnie: to 
he reader whose contribution was received ;., 

The half-crown prize this week is won i: 3 
Good yer, 36 Villa d, Handsworth, : 


A GLOOMY GATHERING. 
Tue tailor had the needle, 
The orange had the pip. 
The camel had the hump. 
The chameleon had the Thies 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
THERE once was a forward named Know!:, 
At football scored so many Kgow!e:, 
That a present he got 
From his club; they said: ‘ Wot 
Will you have ?” he answered “Sone Koou! 


THREE SIMPLE WORDS. 
My first’s a conveyance ; whilst my second \\ori 
Is something you write with, unless I havee', 
The things that comprise a wood is my thir; 
My wholo is a hobby of which you've all het! 
Solution below. 


ECONOMY. 
Tue barber's sign read as follows :— 

Some time after, 
the barber's 
was chanved into a 
B public-house, an: 
the barber hinicselt 
became the licens». 
Wishing to sive a 
much money as 
possible, lie chanird 
the sign by simply 
painting ot two 
How did be alte: 


shen 


letters and adding a stop. 


the sign ? 
Solution below, 


HE GOT HER, 
Mrs. Tomxrxs’ only daughter 
Fainted when her mother caughter 
Flirting with a common paughter 
(Paughter braughter waughter). 


As the paughter did suppaughter, 
Mrs. T. said: “I'll escaughters 

I won't let a paughter caughter.” 
(Daughter saughter paughter.) 


Daughter asks her ma for quaghtcr. 
Tells her he can well suppaughter. 

Says he loves her as he aughter ! 
(Paughter goughter daughter.) 


MORE PUNS. | 
A sHort time ago the following pr- i" 
ap in this column :— 


ions “A lady discovered her 
helping the pretty housemaid to pick un 
hairpins. What appropriate warning id 
give him ?”" a 
Answer : “Don’t let this hair-pin agai. | 
Chortles has thought out this addition ‘v i*: 
Q. 7 “ What was the husband’s reply 2 
A. Hair you hair-dressing your t.- +" 
ma 
y 


lrshand 


gome 


Solutions. 
THREE SIMPLE WORDS. 
Car; pen; try. Carpentry. 


ECONOMY. 
This picture shows the alteration. 
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A trial in London before the Lord Chief Justice, 
Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Hawkins followed, 
and “Dr. Jim” was sentenced to ten months’ 
imprisonment. 

Close confinement, however, ruined his health, 
and in a few months he was set free. 

For weeks afterwards he lay at the point of 
death. His health has never been nome | 
restored since, and is, indeed, the reason for his 
present decision to retire from public life. 

The first two days of the year 1896 were probably 
two of the most dramatic in the history of the 
Empire. On January Ist “ Dr. Jim” was Adminis- 
trator of the vast colony of Rhodesia, at noon 
next day he was publicly declared an outlaw, 
at night he was in the hands of the Boers 
with his life at their mercy, legally liable to be 
shot. 

The man whose career the whole English- 


Some Stories of the 
Famous Raider, Outlaw, 
and Statesman, who is 
now on His Way to 
England. 


Sm STARR JAMESON, oF, as everybody calls him 
ill, * Doctor Jim,” who has just given up public 
lie in South Africa to come to England, has had an 
extremely varied and exciting career. 

A brilliant yo surgeon of twenty-five when 
he first set sail for Africa, he soon won an immense 
practice among the diamond diggers at Kimberley. 
Attending the late Cecil Rhodes professionally, 
he became that stateman’s greatest friend. 

Tiis friendship made him abandon doctoring 
fur pioneering and empire-building, and in o few 
years he had won his way to be Administrator of 
the vast new colony of Rhodesia. 

yhen came the dramatic days of the famous 
Jameson Raid. The doctor, unknown to the 
Home Government, decided to back up a revolution 
that was being started in the Transvaal by the 
(iontented Britishers there. 


Almost Reached His Goal. 


Secretly assembling 500 mounted men on the 
Iritish side of the Transvaal border, ‘‘ Dr. Jim” 
decided that the pre-arranged signal was too 
lung in coming, and headed straight for Johannes- 
lurg 180 miles away. Racked with fever though 
he was, and though for seventeen hours his little 
force was waterless and foodless, he succeeded 
in bringing it to within a day's ride of that city 
lefore the Boers, who had been steadily massin 
in his rear, su ed in surrounding him an 
forcing him after severe fighting to surrender. 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 1088 for list of winners.) 


speaking Press declared to have closed in disgrace 
and shame, rose to be Premier of Cape Colony. 

One thing about “ Dr. Jim” that endeared him 
to the hearts of his early diamond-digger patients 
was his cool pluck. 

One day he was lying smoking on # camp- 
bed in his little tin house when in lurched a burly 
prospector mad drunk. ‘Ah, the good old doc- 
tor!” he grinned. ‘Well, I’m going to put a 
bullet through you!” 

“Dr. Jim” opened his eyes lazily. “Not a 
bad idea,” he remarked genially. “ But why 
not have a drink first? Touch that bell, will 

ou?” 
y The servant came. “Take the gentleman to 
the canteen,” said the doctor, pointing, at the same 
time, not towards the canteen, but towards the 
police camp—both only a few yards off. 


got accustomed to callin, 


Just outside the police-station the ruffian sus- 


pected the ruse, rushed back, tore into the room 


where Jameson was still calmly enjoying his 


smoke, and fired a couple of bullets which just 
missed the doctor's head. 


The man turned out to be a homicidal maniac. 
“Sir Starr,” as South Africans have not yet 
him, has travelled 
nia Africa more thoroughly than any other man 
alive. 

Dr. Jim's Funny Side. 

Small, brown-moustached, dapper, and decidedly 
bald, Sir Starr Jameson has at times surprised 
people who expected in an Empire-maker 11 
imposing presence like that of Cecil Rhodes. 
But for his keen, steel-like eyes there is little that 
is impressive about his appearance. He has 
never been known to show a particle of “ side,” 
and is the most genial of statesmen. 

His humour is irrepressible. When Adininis- 
trator of Rhodesia he had under him a group of 
officials. One of these was a very aristocratic 
person fresh from England and somewhat patro- 
nising in tone. His name was, let ussay, Montaguc- 
Smith. 

One day this person came to his chief to lucge a 

complaint against his colleagues, who were in 
the habit, it seemed, of addressing him as 
Muggins. 
““T—I've heard the name used,” “Dr. Jin” 
romarked genially. ‘‘ But I think you will tind 
that you only get it when you're inclined to put 
on side!” 

“To put on side!’ Montague-Smith inter- 
jected stiffly. ‘I hope, sir, you do not 
give countenance to this—this unseem- 
liness ?”’ 


“* Well, my dear boy, I invented MIDDLES 
it, I am afraid,’ replied the chief is the very 
more genially than ever. Competition for 


It cured the man of his 
“side.” 


you. Tura to first 
Fage and enter cow. 


GIRLS, MAKE YOUR SWEETHEART TRAVEL. 


“E before getting married should a travelling holiday with her sweetheart,” says a French lecturer. “ The worries of a journey will 
eg as he really is, and the girl can aan whether he will make a good or bad husband.” Our cartoonist suggests when the girls should be 


extra watchful. 


/) Yy y Fervor, ae ~<a 
Z GeORE SEEMS 
QUITE ANXIOUS “YG 
ABOUT SOME THING} 
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NOTICE IF YOUR SWEETHEART 
GETS IRRITABLE OVER TRIFLES 


} LU fui all EEE 


TROUBLE, I 
SHOULD LIKE 
MY BOOTS 
WHEN THEY'R 
READY.” 


én it 
WHILST THE HOTEL EXPENSE 
WILL BE THE SUPREME TEST 
OF YOUR LOVERS TRUE 


1S PLEASANT AND 
CONSIDERATE 
TO THE HOTEL 


FINALLY, A WARNING TO SWEETHEARTS. 
DON'T OVERDO YOUR POLITENESS OR THE 


HALF A 
Now, MYTMEN, 


Guv'NoR ! 
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‘{aLeo WATCH IF YOUR LOVER TREATS 
THE RAILWAY PORTERS WELL 


*MY DEAR SIR, 
DON'T APOLOGISE. 
«AY YOUNG LADY 
STUPIOLY LEFT 


SNA 
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L-L-LOVEL 


—— 


Ty, ; YY ori ENGAGEMENT MAY BE BROKEN OFF. 
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—One answer is “Because he is brought up in a cage and has to pick up for a living.” Twint « better. 


Lh 


By F. MORTON 
HOWARD. 


“Here, steady on!” begged the startled Mrs. 
Pollington. ‘‘ Your wages have only been raised to 
two pounds a week, you know—not to two hundred.” 

“ What I’ve said, I ’ave said,” replicd Mr. Pollington, 
assuming o statesmanlike reserve. 

“And what you have said is just silly,” retorted his 
wife. “You'ro the kind of man who picks up & 
shilling in the strect, and wants to spend half-a-crown 
on tho strength of it.” 

“T tell you,” insisted Mr. Pollington, “‘ wo've got a 
position to keep up now. ‘hat extra six bob a week 
makes all the difference.” 

“« Firat thing you'll have to buy with the extra money 
is a new hat, soveral sizes larger,” sho said witheringly. 
** What sort of a position would you like us to keep up, 
I'd like to know? We can’t very well drop in to 
supper more than onco a week at Buckingham Palace, 
even if we do get two pounds a week now. P’raps 
you're thinking of moving to Park Lane? Or are we 
going to take’ a house at Southend for the winkle 
shooting season ?”” : 

“* Ridiculo ain’t no argument,” asserted Mr. Polling: 
ton «tify. “That's the worst of women: the only 
way they can argue is to laugh at you or cry at 

ou.” . 

“Well, how can I take you scrious ?”” she asked. 
* Just because you're going to get an extra six shillings 
a weck, you wants to launch out into all sorts of silli- 
ness. No, we’ve been getting along very comfortable 
as wo are, and that oxtra money we'll just put aside for 
a rainy day.” 

“That’s the worst of you, Martha,” stated Mr. 
Pollington irritably. ‘“ You ain't got no ambition. 
You see other folls going ahead, but you're content to 
stop as you are. Look at them new yaller curtains 
they’ve got up at Number Seventeen ; look at the way 
old Dawson’s.’ad his garden rails painted ; look at the 
way Mrs. Grey, across at Number Eight, dresses ‘er 
kids. All signs of folks that. moans to get on in the 
world. They've got ambition, they ’ave, and they're 
trying to improve their positions., And if they can do 
it, we ought to be able to now.” 

“Well, what would you like to do?” she asked 
curiously. ! 

““ Why, show the neighbours wo’re as good as they 
aro, and a bit better, too,” he replied easily. “ Let’s 
be a bit more 'igh-class ; I’ve always ’ad a feeling that 
way. In future, instead of going into the gallery at 
the theatre, it’ll be pit seats ior us. Instead of a pipe 
on Sundays, it'll be a cigar for me. We'll dress better, 
too, and run the ’ouse more tony.” 

“Go on,” she breathed, in fascination. ‘‘ Do we 
ask callers to leave their names in the visitors’ book in 
the passage ? How about a footman or two and some 
butlers ?’ 

“Wo ought to ’ave a servant,” he agreed thought- 
fully. ee Just a small onc, ’oo’d wait at table and 
80 on. 

. ‘‘ Have you finished ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, [daresay I shall think of a lot more things 
later on,” he replied. ‘‘‘That’s enough to make a 
start with. We shall be the chief people in the street,” 
he prophesied with pride. 

““ Well, all I’ve got to say,” she remarked, “ is that 
those extra shillings won’t have to be made of silver, 
but elastic if I’m to do a quarter of the things you 
want.” 

Mr. Pollington made answer to the effect that when 
he wanted a thing he generally got it. Mrs. Pollington 
angrily reminded him that sometimes he deserved 
more than ho got, and, passing on, reviewed, in bitterly 
critical phrases, his echeme for sclf-aggrandiscment. 
Not only did she bid him remember tho striking 
precedent furnished by the frog who sought to emulate 
the size of the bull, but she also went on to recall to his 
mind the untoward fate which invariably overtook 
ig: and concluded by drawing a pathetic picture of 

r. Pollington and herself nocking at the workhouse 
door for permancnt admittance. 

But Mr. Pollington stubbornly declined to be moved 
by such rhetoric. All the more firmly did he express 
his detormination to cut an enviable figure beforo his 
neighbours ; all the more fluently did he give voice to 
the desires which had always impelled him towards a 
dignified superiority. 

“Tt’s no good your talking,” was his ultimatum. 
“ I’ve made up my mind that we're going to mako a bit 
of a splash rencabieth, and if you sone bear me out, 
there’ll be trouble, my gal.” 

Mrs, Pollington, recognisin the futility of further 
discussion, swept angrily from tho room. Mr, 


—For the best replies I will give five Stylo Pens. Mark postcards “Canary.”” (See pace 1088.) 


Pollington, with a nod of satisfied triumph, selected his 
best boots and went out for a stroll. 

It was clear that his wife had had leisure for calmer 
reflection when he returned, for she at once broached 
tho subject of euperior conduct again. - 

“Tye been thinking while you was out, Joe,” she 
remarked meekly, “ and I’ve como round to your way 
of thinking.” 

“Shows your good sense,” he commented. 

“If you want to do things more fashionable than we 
used to,” she went on, “ T’nrready to help you all I can. 
The only thing is, will you back me up 2 

““ Why, of course I will,” he asserted. ‘ Ain’t I the 
one oe started the idea? I'll do my share, right 
enough.” 

“Tt’s a promise?” she asked. “ I don’t want to go 
on turning over new leaves after you've got tired of t 
book, you know.” 


“Tt's @ promise,” he agreed. “I shan’t get tired, 
don’t you fear. I'll do what I ‘avo to do with 
pleasure.” 


On this understanding harmony prevailed once more 
in tho-Pollington household, hones both husband and 
wife privately congratulated themselves on the stand 
they had taken up with regard to the other. 

For the remainder of the week Mr. Pollington was a 
visionary, contemplating tho dignities and luxuries of 
the future with the keenest pleasure. Tho rise in 
wages was to come into force on the following Betundsy 
and on that day, it was understood, were to begin the 
initial efforts of the Pollingtons to parade their 
promotion in life. 

Théew days that intervened Mrs. Pollington s nt 
in making inquiries as to the manner in which people in 
higher social spheres conducted themselves and their 
houses. Her discoveries moved her to secret mirth 
and an enhanced interest in the experiment that was 
to come. s “ 

On Saturday, at one-thirt in the afternoon, Mr. 
Pollington arrived home ; already there was in his 
bearing a touch of exclusiveness. 

“Do we start now ?”’ queried Mrs. Bollington: 

“ Right from this very minute,”’ he replied. 

“Then up you go and change your collar,” sho 
directed swiftly, “‘ and brush your coat and part your 
hair better, and——” 

“ Easy!’ ho exclaimed. 
I’m starving.” 

‘You can’t sit down to dinner like that,” she 
responded. “That would be a bad be earl 

‘or a moment Mr. Pollington stared ilely at her. 

““You’re right,” he said, presently, brightening. 
“ There’s not like being ee 

He was absent some time, and when he returned it 
was to find a small girl, wearing an immense cap, 
soyly standing behind his chair. In response to i 
blank inquiry, he was informed that her name was 
Gladysethel, and that she was present in the capacity 
of general servant. : 

“The biggest I could get for the money,” Mrs. 
Pollington secretly whispered to him. “And she’s 
very willing.” e 
Indeed, the diminutive Gladysethel seemed most 
anxious to prove her willingness, and had _ been 
elaborately rehearsed in her duties by her mistress. 
Not only did she push Mr. Polli n’s chair under him 
when he sat down to table, causing him to look round 
dubiously at her, but she also helped him so eagerly to 
beer that a goodly portion of that valuable commodity 
overflowed on to the table. 

“ What's she ’anging about for, now ? » demanded 
Mr. Pollington, when Gladysethel ranged herself behind 
his chair. ‘‘ Why don’t che clear out ? ” 

“ She’s here to wait on us,” replied Mrs. Pollington. 
“It’s the usual seine you know. Besides, you said 
yourself we ought to have a servant to wait onus.” 

Mr. Pollington found the lurking handmaiden a 
serious cause of constraint. Did embark on a 
narrative concerning a mutual friend, he found Mrs. 
Pollington frowning warningly at him, and brought his 
story to a premature end. Did he essay to take a 
tempting bone in his fingers, the samo warning frown 
reminded him of the presence of strange eyes. 
It was a somewhat disgruntled Mr. Pollington who 


“Let's ’ave dinner first. 
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at last pushed back his plate and scowled day!" ,: a. 


unconscious handmaiden. Gladysethel, mi... °), - 
the gaze, dashed forward and removed Mr. 1. : 
plate at once to the scullery. 

* You shouldn’t have sat back like tha‘.”) 
informed him calmly. ‘“‘ How was she ts. |, | 
hadn’t finished ? ” ai 

Mr. Pollington, with a growl, pulled out !.: y 
lit it, as the handmaiden returned. ‘ 

“Joseph,” remarked his wife steadily,  . 
have noticed that I haven’t finished yet. \ 
wait a little longer before 7 start smokin 

“Why?” demanded Mr. Pollington ri 
“ T’vo finished.” 

“ Your master’s pay joking,” said Mre. Pu), 
turning to Gladysethel. ‘* He knows that 1|, 
start smoking pipes at the table in nice house<. 

After a second of hesitation, Mr. Pollington ; 
his pipe and started whistling impatiently. 

“Joseph !”” exclaimed Mrs. Pollington, “.\. 
time, too!” 

“ Well, what am I to do?” he asked mu: 
“vo finished my dinncr—at least,fI’m suppor! os + 
—and yet I mustn't smoke or whistle. 11I » 


a0 


tho garden for a bi:. 


“Surely, Joseph,” said Mrs. Pollinet).n, in |r 


statelicst manner, ‘‘ you wouldn’t so far furs: \.) | 
as to rise from the table before the lady has ti1:-! 

Mr. Pollington, gazing round in rising teriyer | 
himself the objective of a round-eyed stare froin: 
miniature servant. Realising bis belphss . | 
leaned back in his chair and sulkily avis! 
clusion of his wife’s repast. * 

“ What're you going to do this afternucn ° 
Mrs. Pollington at last. 

“T did think of going up to sce the cri.!.. 
he replied. 

“That will be nice,” she said innocently. |i 
able to come with you. Gladysethel will iv it. 
wash up. Now that we've got her, I shall | 4 
spend a lot more time with ou.” 

“Ob, will you?” said Mr. Pollington <! 
with a hint of dismay. ‘I never thought «!: 

Ten minutes later they prepared to sto. ! 
match. 


“ Whatever aro you thinking of, Joo?” aii!) 


wife, in surprise, as ho followed her into the - 
“ Where's all our new resolves, I'd like to know ¢° 
“ Now what's wrong?” asked Mr. Pollington 
“Why, you're wearin 
And smoking @ pipe, too! And got no gly 
neither !” 
“It ain’t Sunday,” he retorted restivcly. | I: 
Saturday afternoon.” 
“It’s no good talking like that,” she svi’. yi 


promised to do your share. Of course, if you se us 
of it already——” 


“Not a bit,” protested Mr. Pollington. “1-! ‘ 


forgot. I quite see that we've got to make a sie 
only it’s a bit difficult to remember everythin. 


few minutes later hc was sae with a certian 


sulky pride, down the road beside Mrs. Poll: 
On his head was the bowler-hat which had | 


been his exclusive Sunday wear ; on his hands «th 


unaccustomed splendour of a leathern coverin. 


He found his reward in the amazed stare «i © ie 


bours lounging at their front doors. To the su. 


of one that he was going to a funcral, he (ii | \" 


impatient ear ; the loudly-expressed theory of a"! 


that the Pollingtons had undoubtedly con’ i)" 


fortune he found more soothing. nage 
At last they reached the cricket-groun!, 1"! * 
Pollington, with something of an air, separates: 
from the sixpenny crowd and passed into ' 
exclusive regipn of the roe eer 2 
= Why, there’s old ’Arry Watts and Jim hel 
there!”? he said excit 
adjoining plebeian portion, and rose excite! 
their attention. . ; 
“git down!” hissed his wife, pulling at 
“Carrying on like that! Even if you do +. 
have friends in the cheap part of the grounil, | 
call to let everybody know it.” ; , 
Recognising the force of this logic, Mr. t 
sat down again, Presently his friends discos: 
presence, and, after the first shock of sco.s ! 
more aristocratic part of the ground, Duisiiy = 
win his attention. The distant nods he res)” 
their salutes gave them much food for 3! 
discussion. ej ke: cine tte 
Meanwhile, Mr. Pollington, turning bis att 
the match, discovered that personal dignity i)" 
severe restraint on enthusiasm. At first heappetes 
few strokes loudly, but his wife whisp:t d 
remomber where he was, and the aluwst Si)" 
lances which neighbours accorded his fervo i +f 
‘urther to subduc him. wee ‘ 
“Hold yourself .in better,” implorel 
“There's do call to go shouting out loud. 
eo low.” P 
Mr. Pollington, endeavouring to controls 
watching the game in lowering silence, 
habit asscrted itself and he shouicd a vit 


(Continued at foot of next peg.) 


of VN In 


a cap!” sho exclorn 
“Fancy wearing a cap when you're out with alu. 


ly, espying frien \3 i 


\Crek ENDING 
2, 1912. 
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Wipe ward Looking 


.. Silent Si by which Convicts in Our Big 
The Stent Signals Th to One Another. 
cprvvina and writing, in fact é in any 
‘ween convicts are strictly forbidden without 
joa. Despite this, however, when an old 

; convict enters a 
rison he is not 
only able to tell 
all his fellow 
risoners what he 
is sentenced for, 
but the length 
— of that sentence, 
where he was 
sentenced, and 
who sentenced 
him. And that 
without speaking 

a single word. 
Look at the 
first picture. 
“Every picture 
{ovrwted murderer telling his tellsastory,” but 


X 


form | 
{ omm 


concn ies that instead of being ex- thig pict tells 

shal Tee i yi eee . 

re ie ts a servitude one that is 
ghastly. This man 


has been convicted of murder and has had his 
conence commuted to penal servitude for life. 
lie informs 
oer old cone 
yitsof this fact 
hy drawing his 


ands over his 
lead and face 
to indivate the 
Wwiilte cap that 
is pulled over 
a man’s head 
just before he is 
executed. 

Other simple 


signs are used 
to indicate the 
lenvihs of sen- 
tences. These 
signs differ 
slightly im In convicts’ slang ‘“‘a carpet bag” 
vations prisons, means three months’ imprisonment, 
hat the differ. Ths convict has purposely dropped 
ence igs not his cap. While bendin Sor it, he goes 
a ~. through the motions of picking up a 
enough to mis- bag, His fellow prisoners accordingly 
load any of the know the length of his term. 


ALTERED VIEWS. (Continued from 
page 1068). 


carsed a languid youth to turn round to eye him with 
uplifted, reproachful brows. 

a oe you staring at?’ asked Mr. Pollington 
rucuently. 

It was the oe for s passage of words which 
rulsinated in . Pollington quite forgetting the 
‘Lnnands of etiquette and declaring his intention to 
jv i the languid young gentleman’s mouth down his 
threat. The events of the day had done much to 
1 ‘cv Mr. Pollington’s temper fiery, and he was about 
10 arty his threat into execution when two attendants 
I suaded him reluctantly to leave the’ ground. 

~ Letting me down like that !"” said his wife, as they 
salcd home ia @ simmering condition. “ After 
prenising to keep your end up, too! A long way we 
shail go in Society, if you go doing things like that. 
Rut perhaps you’ve enough of trying?” she 
siz4--ted, concealing any eagerness. 

\ |'m dashed well jog dewpan with it,” he asserted. 
ir ived at home, hi t question was to know why 
the tca-table hadn’é been laid. The reply was forth- 
conting when Gladysethel carried in the tray, and his 
‘ify proceeded to serve tea in the fashion favoured by 


here exclusive circles, 
wied Mr. Pollington, gingerly 


; Lot of nonsense,” 
»dncing his cup on his lap, and nibbling daintily at 
“* They do 


“afer-like slice of bread-and-butter. 
7 It's the correct way,” his wife replied. 
i like this in all the nice houses. You said ‘be 
“tough” yourself.” 
ce] this there was no audible reply, though Mr. 
ugton looked as if he had thought of several suit- 
“> responses, 
ae went out after tea with the expressed intention of 
‘H, yng up Messrs. Brill and Watts, and nosomipeny ing 
Be ne to a music-hall, At an abnormally early hour he 
hla} It was apparent that he had not enjoyed 
and Ii » but all that he would say was that Jim Brill 
ki a. arty, Watts didn’t like it because he didn’t blow 
tia to them at the Leg? orn 
ere Was a surprise for Mr. Pollington next morn- 


If yow have entered for these footline contests, you have either Leen successful or not. 
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old convicts, who understand the code. To indicate 
@ sentence of twonty years’ penal servitude 
@ convict puts both his hands together as though 
he were shaking hands with himself. 

When he wishes to inform his companions that 
he is in for five years, ho places his left hand flat 
against the side of his face. The sign for fifteen 
years pkg gel from that for five years, 
the left hand being placed flat against the side of 
the face three times. 

Criminals’ slang is made use of to communicate 
news to other ena og The use of slang and 
secret signs makes it doubly difficult to detect 
this secret signalling. 

ian at ne ge en plaka, for instance. 

_The convict is apparently quietly picking wu 
his cap which has dropped off. While Sloing 0, 
however, he makes the motions as though he were 
lifting a bag off the ground. This announces to 


ax 
e 2. 


‘oe 


hits the palm of 

his left hand with 

his right fist. 

Then he points 
to his collar. 


4 
— 


a ween 


all and sundry that ho is in for a “carpet bag,” 
that is to say, three months’ imprisonment. 

The Lancashire criminal’s slang for two months’ 
imprisonment is “a bottle of spruce.” He signals 
the fact that he has got two months, therefore, 
by going through the pantomime of drawing a cork 
from a bottle. A “moon” is generally used to 
indicate a month. When a prisoner holds out six 
fingers and then looks towards the sky, the others 
know that he has got six months. 
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The fourth picture shows a more expressive than 
beautifying signal. ‘To s! ow arother prisoner that 
he has been “put away,” ihat is, that anothcr 
criminal has “rounded” or “ split”* on him, tho 
signaller puts his thumb and finger in his mouth and 
stretches his lips open,” meaning that someono 
“ opened his mouth.” 

The last picture shows the convict asking on» 
of the most important questions-—-to him--that 
he can ask in 
prison. It is: 
‘**Have you any 
tobacco?” The 
slang word for 
tobacco is 
“snout.” And 
when a prisoner 
is asking if you 
have any, he 
opens his mouth, 
puts the first 
finger of his 
right hand into 
it, and then just 
taps the side of 
his nose. . 

In naval and H y 
military prisons An ugly motion that means “ a P 1, 
the prisoners can or another criminal, has couadeiion 
carry on & 7 
regular conver- 
sation with the greatest of ease. Most sailors and 
soldiers understand flag signalling or the dot and 
dash system, and they can talk easily and rapidly 
to one another by motions made with tho 
hand. 

It is extremely difficult to detect this secret 
signalling: in any of our prisons, for many of the 
motions are so natural—as, for instance, in the first 
picture where the 
convict might be 
adjusting his cap 
—that for 4 
warder to def- 
initely say it is a 
signal is im- 

sible. 


| 

The third picture is the secret signal to indicate | There is, of gw. 
that the convict in —— has been sentenced | course, plenty of % 
for assaulting the police. | actual talking, ff 

He first of all hits the palm of his left hand ; but it is more [} 
with his right fist, afterwards pointing to his | risky than a 
collar. quiet signal, and 

A circle made with the finger shows the offence is | old convicts 
watch-stealing. Burglars indicate theit crime hy refer the 
going through the motions of climbing a ladder. latter. “ Have you any tobacco?” 

RAR RA AR aneENesreeanrve aren 8 80£0 02020 OOOO 0 ae we oweeeenee™ 


ing, for with some pleasure his wife called his attention | 
to a ready-made frock-coat and top hat she had | 
purchased for him. 

With pride did he don them, and his predilections in 
favour of dignity again began to rise. 

“Tye pot a new dress too,” announced his wife. 
“We shall be a smart couple to-day. I've made it all 
myself, and the hat as we 1.” : 

“Let's ‘urry up and get dressed then,” said Mr. 
Pollington. ‘If we're going to ‘ave dinner with Aunt 
a it won’t do to get there late.” 

though they started simultaneously to don their 
new costumes, Mr. Pollington was the first to be 
dressed. With some idea of giving the neighbours a 
topic for their dinner-table that day, he sauntered out 
into the roadway. 

He did not stay out long. The ncighbours, moved 
to ribald criticism, reminded him that the date was 
not the Fifth of November or the First of April. 
The only man who complimented Mr. Pollington 
on his appearance, repeated the theory that he 
had been left a legacy, and tried to borrow five 
shilli As for Messrs. Brill and Watts, those 
staunch friends of his appeared to find further cause 
for aloofness in Mr. Pollington’s fashionable garb. 

So Mr. Pollington, s prey to doubts, returned 
indoors and waited for his wife. She came down ten 
minutes later, and her appearance was such as to cause 
her husband to gasp and rub his eyes dazedly. 

“You're not going out like that ?” he asked. 

“ Why ever not ?” she asked, in simulated surprise. 

“That dress! That ’at!’’ he exclaimed. 

“They're fashionable }”” she asserted. 
wae Pollington’s eyes dwelt limply on the gorgeous 

on. 

“The neighbours’ won't ‘alf laugh,” he prophesied 


loomily. 

“We can’t help theie ignorance,” she replied. “ If 
we're to better ourselves, we’ve got to be smart.” 

“ And what'll Aunt Lucy say when sho sces you ? 
She'll think we're being jolly extravagant.” 

“You've got to spend money to keep up your 
position nowadays. Come bet hl 

But Mr. Pollington hung back doubtfully. 


“ T’ve got a eadache,” he asserted. 
on. It’s from wearing a tight collar.” 

“Never mind how your collar feels,” she replicd. 
‘, It looks nice, and that's the great thing.” 

“I'm not so sure about that,” muttered Mr. 
Pollington. « 

“Well, it’s no use waiting about here,” she said. 
“Let's get along.” 

“Alfa mo!” begged Mr. Pollington. ‘‘ I’ve becn 
thinking. We don’t want to go upsetting Aunt Lucy 
aud old ’Arry Watts and Jim Brill and the rest of the 
neighbours more than we can 'elp, do we ? Looked at 
from one way, it’s selfish, ain’t it 2?” 

“Do you mean you'd like to drop all this and go on 
as we used to? It would be a pity, just as we was 
making sucha good start. And I'd thought of a lot of 
new things for next weck, too.” 

“Ad you?” he said, in gloomy alarm. “Well, 
never mind about them. I'm not going to give in to 
you and your Socicty ideas any more. I was silly to 
agree to ‘em in the first place.” 

“ Why, it was you——” 

“Look ’ere, it’s no good arguing,” he said shame- 
facedly. ‘‘ We've’ been making a mistake. All right, 
if you prefers it, J’ve been making mistake. A man 
can't ’elp making a fool of ’imsclf sometimes, but ’e 
can prevent ‘imsclf going on being a fool. So just you 
trot oi upstairs and gct into your ordinary Sunda: 
clothes and I’ll get rid of this undertaker’s kit, and we'll 
‘urry along to auntie’s. And we'll just go along on the 
old ‘lines ‘ereafter. And that extra six bob a week 
we'll put in the Savings Bank.” 

“Lucky I only engaged Gladysethel by the day,” 
smiled Mrs. Pollington, beginning to wnfasten her vivid 
frock. 

“ P'raps you guessed ? ” he suggested slyly. 

“ P’raps I did,” she agreed. ‘* Anyway, we haven't 
wasted much moncy on getting into Society. This 
dress is really made of the stuff I bought for a now sofa 
cover, and I'll still be able to use it now, after l'vo 
ironed it out. You sec, our position——” 

“ Don't talk about our position any longer,” said Mr. 
Pollington impatiently, ‘It’s quite good enough 
for me.” 


“It’s just come 


= 
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The Splendid Record of the Fresh Air Fund’s Twenty-one Years ~£ Work. 


Tis year marks the twenty-first birthday of 
the charity that is known wherever tho English 
tongue is spoken—the Fresh Air Fund. 

It is a coming of ago which will be celebrated 
by 250,000 children—a gigantic birthday party, 
if you like, but it is the fashion of the F.A.F. to 
spread its birthday celebrations over all the 
summer months. 

The guests who are to be invited to this monster 
coming of age celebration will be drawn from the 
dark, sunless streets of the cities. Very little 
happiness, very little laughter comes into their 
lives, as a rule, but it is the mission of the Fresh Air 
Fund to bring-all this to them—all this, and more, 
for the F.A.F. gives health and the soft breezes 
of the country to those who come to its birthday 
parties. 

As you may well imagine, the twenty-first birth- 
day of the F.A.F. is no ordinary affair. It is the 
apotheosis of happiness. There is not a year 
in its life that has not lived in the heart of some 
poor child whose days it gladdened. There is not 
a slum, or a bye-way, or a tenement where its 
message of sunshine has not sped. . 

Joy for Three Million Little Ones. 

Its years have been built up on the joy of nearly 
three million little ones. Yor this is the number 
of children who have learnt the magic of its name. 
Many of those children who in the early days of the 
F.A.F. spent glorious hours in the country, are 
men to-day. 

And, who knows ?—that day they spent years 
ago in the forest when the sun was shining may have 
left a memory that sweetened their after lives, that 
uplifted them and taught them the first lessons 
of Nature. 

Looking down the years back to that day in 
1892 when I was first able to carry out the long- 
cherished idea of giving holidays to luckless children 
who would otherwise never leave the crowded 
streets of the cities and towns, I am impressed 
with the wonderful growth of its activities. 

In 1892 the number of children who were given 
a day’s holiday’ was 20,000, all from the slums of 
London. The number was doubled in the following 
year, and in 1894 the F.A.F. extended its scope 
outside London, and included Belfast, Birmingham, 
Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Manchester in its 
scheme of happiness. 

In 1907 its mission of fresh air was carried into 
every town of a population of over 90,000—and 
this means that it operates in forty cities in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. 

A Seaside Holiday for Pitiful Cases. 

Meanwhile, in 1908, a great idea occurred to 
the promoters. In those crowds of children that 
came to the F.A.F. days, there were many pitiful 
cases of half-starved little ones—tragic witnesses 
of hidden squalor! If these could be taken away 
and given, not a day, but a whole fortnight by 
the an or in the country, their lives might be 
mended. 


Therefore the Fresh Air Fund inaugurated 


its country holidays of a fortnight for the worst |. 


cases. At first it aimed at taking 2,000 children 
for this rare treat. Again the sympathy and 
generosity of men and women helped, and at the 
end of that summer, 3,465 poor children had 
enjoyed a fortnight’s holiday. 

So the Fresh Air Fund has grown, rising from 
success to success, until to-day it stands out as the 
greatest charity of its kind in the civilised 
world. 

You may besone of those who hold that nothing 
can be done in the way of permanent good by 
giving a child just one day in the country. Better 
one day of such wonder, we reply, and the day is 
wonderful to them, than never to have the know- 
ledge of the world outside their drab surroundings. 
It is a selfish argument to grudge even a day’s 
happiness on those grounds. 

or must it be too lightly assumed that the good 
that is done is not permanent. These children 


—Can you do a little drawing showing an unsuccessful competitor's face. 
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MERRY MAY DAY. 


A Column of Things You Ought to Kune. 
the Merriest Month of the Ye, 


Tne May Day festivals are derived from: i. * 
Feast of Flowers. a 


are impressionable, and 

tible to influence. 
They come from aday spent 
in the lap of Nature 
strangely altered in their 
outlook. Their little stunted 
minds are broadened ; they 
have learnt something that 
\ every child kuows—that 
there is a real world of 
clear happiness waiting for 
them, if they strive hard 
enough to reach it. 

You have read the old 
records of the Fresh Air Fund ; 
those 20,000 in 1892 have grown to: 

This is the record of last year : 

Namber of children sent for ene-day 
holidays, 235,000. 

Number of children sent for a fort- 
night's holiday, 4,580. 

Would they have been better without these days 
or fortnights, do you think ? Was it worth while ? 
If you couid have heard the sound of their laughter 
and seen the radiant eyes and shining faces of that 
vast army of childhood; you would have had no 
doubts. 

We Badly Want YOUR Help! 

When a man is deowating yor don’t ask him 
how he fell into the river. You try to save him. 
So with these children. Others are trying to dis- 
cover and remedy the cause of their social con- 
dition—the Fresh Air Fund is doing its best to help 
them. And it is to you that the Fresh Air Fund 
looks for sympathy in this work. 

It looks to the average man and woman. You 
cannot be too poor or too rich to help these children. 
The Fresh Air Fund is the charity for the average 
man or woman. It is the universal charity. 

Od. gives one child one day in the country. 

£8 2s. gives 200 children a day in the 
country, with adults to look after them. 

10s. gives a child a fortnight by the sea 
or in the country. 

Every penny subscribed goes to the children. 
The promoters bear the cost of organisation. 

The first subscription received this year was one 
of £25 from the King. For many years, as Prince 
of Wales, the King sent an annual subscription. 
And once he spent an afternoon in Epping Forest 
with the children, accompanied by the Queen. 

“Tt is a noble work that the Fresh Air Fund is 
doing,” he said. That is why he graciously assented 
to become the Patron of the Fund last year, and 
why he allotted £1,000 to the Fresh Air Fund 
from the Maharajah of Gwalior’s munificent 
Coronation gift of £8,000 to British charities. 

Every Penny Goes to the Children. 

So we are ready now for the twenty-first birth- 
day of the Fresh Air Fund—the charity that 
belongs to the children. For you must remember 
that there are no middlemen in the charity. The 
pennies you subscribe go direct from your pocket 
to the children’s, in railway fare and food. There 
are no expenses of organisation. These are borne 
by the promoters, Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson (Ltd.), 
the STANDARD Newspapers (Ltd.), the Damy 
Express (Ltd.), and the Ragged School Union. 

Little more remains to be said. The chaos of 
strikes and the strife in industries distract people 
sometimes from the urgent necessities of the children 
who wait for their F.A.F. holidays, but the air is 
calmer now, and with the approach of summer 
we ask you once again to help the Fund. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Fresh Air Fund, Pearson's Weekly, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
©. AgTuuR PEARSON. 


FOOTBALL SKILL COMPETITION. 
Result of Contest No. 32. 

In thie contest competitors were asked to fore- 
cast the results of football matches played on 
Satarday, April 6th. 
The prize of £25 bas been won by W. Andrews, 
Little Dalby, Melton Mowbray, who had only 
two incorrect results. 


May Ist is the birthday of H.R.M. th. i0+ of 
Connaught. 7 


May, according to statistics, is the w.: 
now sce what | the year for crime. 

Tne Anglo-Saxons called the month «° 1 
¢ Trimilki,” because then they began to :.:.. :) 
cows thrice a day. 


On May Ist the finest cart-horse par. ! 
world is held in Regent’s Park. It was fis! \° 
Sir Walter Gilbey, head of the famous wine 1: 
firm. 


May Day very often sees labour rivts. wept 
rioting was in 189]. In Franco that year: 11, 
thousand soldiers. were placed on street duty «4 
jnstructions not to hesitate to shoot if i: in 
preserve order. 


In somo parts of the country people wil’ n+ 
on Ascension Day for fear of accident. \' | 
in Wales, everyone stays away from the «1 
as they believe that to work on this day 0’. ' 
certain to bring disagter. 

In Edinburgh it is the custom to climb into 41). vs 
Seat to see the sun rise and to batho the tie os 
first dews of May. In olden days it was In 
the Scottish lassies that the dew Path would | 
complexions beautiful till next May Day. 


Ar Oxford a band of choristers climb to 1!) tn 
of Magdalen College tower at five ovlosk «nt 
morning of the first and sing a hymn approjtiats 1 
the occasion. Hundreds of people gather in the oi 
below to listen. Tho custom dates from 14:'. 


Tue biggest May-pole ever erected wos pl: | 
opposite emecect ouse on the sito of the famous 
ehaveh, St. Mary-le-Strand. A hundred am! thi'y- 
four feet high, it was erected in 1661 and left -tundins 
until 1717. So hugo was it that it took twelie sous 
over four hours to put it in position. 


In London an odd Ascension Day observan ¢ is tho 
closing of the gates of the Inns of Court. This is dons 
to indicate that the right of way belongsto the Ben li :-. 
At the Tower of London the bounds aro beaicn ‘ie 
famous Beefeaters marching in full uniforin, end tlc 
Tower headsman carrying his great axc. 


For over three hundred years Campden. a |i’ 
town at the foot of the Cotswold Hills, has twit 
May queen. The Campden May Festival ist" 
nearest approach in England nowadays t» the oil 
May Day customs. May-pole dances, Mortis der os 
ant: all the rest are found thero in full swin 5. 


At Tissington, in Derbyshire, the quaint «lt a 
of “ dressing the wells” is carried out cach \- i 
tide. A Gothic shrine of many-colourcd b.:: \ 
flowers is erected over each well, and a hynn 
The custom cxigineted in 1615, when there vf" 
rain from March 25th to May 2nd. Yet the is 
wells did not run dry. 


_ 


Ar Whitelands College, Chelsea, the first is. 0"! 
by the old custom of electing a May que". Vins 
custom was instituted by John Ruskin t's © 

ears ago. The May queen is clected by Ik!" 
students, and receives a valuable gold cree. wie 
each of her maids-of-honour receive a set o! Vath 
works. 


—_—_—— 


Every May Day morning near Holne, 2 vitigewor 


the edge of Dartmoor, is held a Ram Feast and (lobe 
When the ram is caught it is roasted whois te 
and all. At mid-day a scramble takes [!s «."" 
alice of mutton, the eagerness to gain a ples i 
a seaeal through the belicf that it will bsine e 
luc 


——_» 


a Chashice one of the ghaest vee bests ila calle 
; follov streets ” takes lace. ¢ 
oe £ When av ci) bride went to ber wesel 
the street in front of her father’s houso «°°, 
— with sand. Later the samc thing ir 
done before the houses of all her friends. + "0 
everything in the village was made clean at! 
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A Splendid New Short Serial. 
THE WEB OF LIFE. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
STARTS NEXT WEEK. 


— 


Wrek ENDING 
May 2, 1912. 


_ 


A 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 


STRANGE SIN 


We have just told how Lord Millborough receives anonymously a packet of love-letters sent by Major Collett to 
Lady Millborough many years ago. His Lordship orders the Major to resign his position as chief constable of the 


cottun town. 


To he revenged, Major Collett attempts, during the strike in Millborough, to shoot Lord Millborough. His bullet 
finds the wrong billet, and kills Luke Woad—agitator and blackmailer—instead. 


Meanwhile, in 


Mrs. Paul—the Mary Ryder of long ago, still wanted by the police for the murder of her 


brute of a husband—is reading the news of the Millborough riots when a knock co:nes at her door. The caller is Chief- 


Inspector Pickles, of Scotland Yard. 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SIX, 
An Arrest. 


Arthe request of Millbospugh’s Chief Constable, him- 
el{too busy with industrial unrest and riots, the Scotland 
Yord authorities had undertaken to investigate Mrs. 
Paul's past, and had selected Chief-Inspector Pickles 
for the purpose. Major Collett had orwarded all 
particulars in his possession of the murder of Richard 
Durdan, the disappearance of his wife, alias Mary 
Rrder, and the supposition of her subsequent suicide. 

“Pickles had made a very careful study of all availablo 
material, that included a photograph of “ Mary 
Rvdcr.” He had had many strange and varied 
experiences in his official career, but this was the first 
time that he had been called upon to investigate a 
crime nearly @ quarter of a century old. 

Apart from the material supplied him, he had spent 
sme time in Millborough adventurously; in fact, 
would not have quitted the neighbourhood alive but 
for the combined efforts of Lisette, Old Stump, and 
Marcus Drake; and Lisette also, when lady’s-maid to 
lady Millborough, had esppted considerable insight 
into domestic affaits at Millborough Hall. 

But at this moment Pickles, though aware of an 
lntrigue between Major Collett and Lady Millborough, 
revealed to him by the Chief Constable’s conduct in 
the matter of the jewel mystery, did not suspect any 
ulterior motive in Collett’s action in putting Bootland 
Yard on the track of Mrs. Paul. He imagined that the 
Chief Constable, in the light of some suspicion or 
cemation, was merely doing his duty in a disinterested 
fashion. 

The great Nelson, when he did not wish to see and 
obey a signal, put his telescope to his blind eye. Mr. 
Pickles had no blind eye, yet he had behaved in very 
similar fashion where the Millborough jewels were 
concerncd—the 

Ho knew where they were, and could have arrested 
aman for being in their possession feloniously, but he 
bad—so to speak—deliberately closed his official eye, 
though the authorities at Scotland Yard were in 
ignorance of the fact, and Pickles was content, quite 
uncomplainingly, to suffer some loss of reputation. 

His previous record had been so good that Scotland 
Yard, when Millborough’s Chief Constable had asked 
for assistance in the matter of the jewel mystery and 
the murder of the ex-footman Stevens, had confidently 
expected Chief Inspector Pickles to ferret out a 
solution of the one, and lay somebody or other by the 
beels fur the other. 

He had anperenty failed to solve the jewel mystery, 
and nobody had been arrested for the murder, excopt- 
ing bob Evans, and that was a bungle on the part of 
the Chief Constable, not Pickles, and Bob had been 
nizhtly acquitted. 

_ Brown, otherwise Babbage, one-time footman and 
Stevens’ successor at Millborough Hall, undoubtedly 
ono of the gang associated with the robbery and 
murder, had not only made a brilliant escape, but had 
all Lut written “‘ finis” both to Pickles’ official and 
earthly career. 

-\nd yet—and herein perhaps lay the greatness of 
Tickles—had he chosen he might have filled news- 
Payers with sensational matter and gained much self- 
alvertisement. But he did not choose. 

At would have meant arresting the ex-ratcatcher of 
Diver Street, Old Stump, and Pickles owed his life to 
him, At the same time he had, as it were, kept his 
hand in and his reputation up, though not quite up 
to par, by “ pinching” a number of criminals in the 
Cuutse of routine duty, and solving several burglaries 
of the jemmy and glass-cutter type. 

a ow, at first sight he was committing a flagrant 
i under, He had been detailed off to investigate Mrs. 
aul’s past, and, instead of ferreting underground, he 
aa called upon her, knocked on the door in the 
orthodox way, and was prepared to announce himself 
83 Chicf-Inspector Pickles of Scotland Yard, which 
mold have been all very well if he had carried 
“trant for the arrest of Mrs, Paul, but he was only 
at the sae set of ™ investigations, 

‘ve Cay stood further along the narrow passage. 
i. s Paul--as we shall eaptina to call er had 
me back at sight of Pickles, associating him with 

tv's flight to Londom and the jewel mystery, but 


peak monent not able to fix him with a definite place 
Dkr memory, 
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gentle polite 
oes Yard, and asked Mrs. Paul if she remembered 


happens— 


(You can now read on.) 


Rosie Gay, in the bac 
Pickles was a comedian o! 
uest of “* diggings.” 


round, wondcred if Mr. 
the melancholy type in 
He reminded her somehow of 


the late Dan Leno, when that wonderful face of his 


wore its look of melancholy. 
She nearly jumped when she heard him explain with 
that he was Inspector Pickles from 


What on earth was in the wind? It could not be 


Mrs. Paul he wanted—Mrs. Paul, known to every 
policeman on the Embankment as a human, practical 


wear who did not talk ‘‘ goody-goody,”” but comforted 
and preached hope to despairing women; who could 
steady and command the hearing of drunken men. 

“Ido now!” answered Mrs. Paul. 

Pickles was watching her as a cat watches a mouse, 
but not obviously. Ye loved a mystery for its own 
sake, and a solution for the solution’s sake. Indeed, 
it might have been that he had mistaken his vocation, 
and would have been better fitted as a student of 
character and a scientific criminologist, not fettered by 
routine, nor concerned so much with the punishment 
of criminals as the workings of their mind and their 
methods. 

Surprise, anxiety, found expression on the woman's 
shadowy, wonderful face, worn and pale, yet—to the 
understanding eye—etherialised by suffering and un- 
selfishness. But there was nothing guilty about her 


expression. The jewel mystery was twelve months’ 


old, but there was some belated development associated 
with it that concerned Fairy ? 
And this was Pickles’ excuse. At the same time it 


had given him an opportunity of putting Mrs. Paul's 
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nerves to the test by announcing himself officially 
before explaining the nature of his business. 

He noted her surprise and anxicty, but it was not 
that of a guilty woman concerned about herself. 

At the same time, two other points struck him, her 
resemblance in a kind of washed-out. faded way to the 
photograph supplied by Major Collett and to Beth 
Willcw. 

Was she Mary Durdan alias Mary Ryder? 

“T fancy so!" thought Pickles. 

And then he saw Mrs. Paul's expression change as if 
she had caught some faint, distant sound, An instant 
later. Pickles heard something. 

A baby crying somewhere. 

“1 will be with you presently,” said Mrs. Paul 
quickly. ‘‘ Rosic, will you show this gentleman into 
my room ?” . _ 

She passed up the stairs quickly. Rosic’s curiosity 
had been roused, and she did not suffer from shyness. 

“This way!” she said, in her bricht, breezy way, 
conducting Pickles to Mrs. Paul's sitting-room. “ Do 
-ou know,” she added, when she had turned up tho 
fight, “that when I saw you I thought you were 
something in the comic line ?” 

“Really 1” said Mr. Pickles, vith a melancholy 
smile and a twinkle of humour in his eyes. 

He had been taken for many things in his time, and— 
before marriaye—on more than one occasion for an 
undertaker; but never for “something ia the comic 
linc.” How amused Livctte would be! 

“ But you're a detective ¢" went on Rosie Gay, in 
a cheery, conversational way. * Of course, when you 
gave your name just now. 1 remembered. I've read 
quite a lot about you at diferent times. It must be 
an awfully exciting life!” 
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“It has its moments!" admitted Mr. Pickles. 

But do you know,” went on Rosic Gay, in her 
irrepressible way, “ I'm sure you would have done well 
on the stage—or the halls.” 

‘* This is most flattering!” murmured Pickles. 

Rosie put her hands gn her hips and laughed 
genuinely, 

“Thero!” she said. ‘‘ You only have to be vour- 
self—speak like that. But l'm frivoling. What do 
you want here?” 

A direct question {s sometimes exceedingly dis- 
concerting ; but it took a great deal more than a direct 
question to disconcert Pickles. 

“That,” he said, “is my business!” 

But not in the least rudely. Rosie sat hersclf on the 
edge of a table, and swung a leg. 

a Well, st ings she said, masking curiosity under 
a bright smile, “ you've como to the wrong house for 
criminals. Ma—TI call Mrs. Paul ‘ Ma’ because she's 
been like a mother to me, and many others—lIcts 
‘ digs’ to theatricals.” 

“I know, I know! Mrs. Paul and I have met 
before.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Rosle. ‘“ Over that jewel 
robbery. You or somebody els> made a nice mess of 
things when you arrested poor little Fairy Willow!” 

Pickles’ eyes changed expression, but he did not 
seem in tho least annoyed or hurt by Rosie Gay's 
frank criticism. 

“T was on tour with her, you know,” continued 
Rosie, “in one of Stanley Jack's crowds. At Icast, 
for a time. . Then I got the push.” 

‘“* The—cer—what ?° questioned Mr. Pickles. 

“The push!” laughed Rosic. ‘* ‘The sack—order 
of the boot; in other words, ‘ my notico’!” 

“Stanley Jack—Stanley Jack?" mused Pickles 
aloud, as if cudgelling his memory. “ Oh, yes! Quite 
a well-known and a good actor; played hero-parts 
very well, I saw him once as Breczy Ned in a very 
stirri lay. I think it was called All That Glitters. 
And didn’t he have a dramatic school in Camford 
Street 2? Of course he did.” i 

Rosie’s face had assumed a vicious expression, and 
she kicked the leg of the table savagely with her 
swinging heel. 

“Beauty!” she whispered __ fiercely, 
meaning Stanley Jack, not Mr. Pickles. 

“Is he still acting ?”’ mildly asked Pickles, 

“ Acting?" Rosie’s eyes flared. “The brute! 
Took a company out to St. Petersburg—an English 
company—bunked without paying salaries, and left 
them to get back to England as best they could.” 

““What disgraceful conduct!” said Pickles {n- 
dignantly. 

Yet this was not news to him. 

“ And,” he added, ‘“‘ naturally the rascal hasn’t been 
heard of since!” . 

Pickles was not in the least like a detective, and 
Rosie, boiling with indignation, thinking of poor littlo 
Fairy and what Mrs. Paul had told her, whipped out 
her next words. 

‘““I'd like to boil him in oil!” she exclaimed, giving 
the table-leg a furious back-kick. ‘ Hasn't he? He's 
in London!” 

Never a muscle of Pickles’ features changed. But 
this was news! 

“T saw him, though I shouldn't have spotted him, 
if he hadn't grinned like an angry dog and shown a gold 
tooth. Left poor girls in St. Petersburg to starve— 
or worse !—and ho was got up to the nines, looking 
like a distinguished foreigner—or trying to—with a 
motor-car and a woman in furs, one of your skinny, 
scraggy sort, but all over money, or he wouldn't have 
been hanging on to her. When Stanley Jack wanted 
amusement—the wretch !—he looked out for youns 
things with pretty faces. But for money he'd make 
love to anything old cnough to be his grandmother !"" 

The vials of Rosic’s wrath were overflowing now. 
Pickles knew the value on occasions of doing nothing, 
saying little or nothing, keeping himself and his per- 
sonality and his official status in the background. 

“Dear, dear!” he murmured, more like an old 
woman than a detective-officer, as if he wero utterly 
shocked at the character the actress-girl, whose im- 
petuosity and genuine feelings had not been staled by 
stage-life, was giving Stanley Jack. 

‘°1 wish "—again the table-leg suffered from Rosic’a 
hecl—‘t I knew where to lay hands on him!” 

“So she docsn’t know where he is!” thought 
Dickles. 

““There was Beatrix Delormo!” continued Rosic. 
“T can't say I liked her, though she died horribly, 
poor thing, when Hallam House, that private homo 
for drug-takcrs and lunatics, was burned down, But f 
pitied her. I believe he—tho beast !—drove her to 
drugs.” 

Suddenly sho remembered that Pickles was no less 
a personage than a Chicf-Inspector of Scotland Yard. 
His self-suppression had caused her to lose sight of the 
fact. 

“What are the police doing to Ict a scoundrel like 
that go at large? Can't he be arre-ted for tal:ing that 
company to St. Petersburg and strandin: them there %"” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to stip out some 
reference to poor Fairy Willow's tragedy 3 bat the 
girl-actress, though her eyes bad been 4 ide-opeued 


obviously 
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by experiences and she had gone through more than 
many women do from their cradles to their graves, 
not 5 et her delicacy, though she might talk slangily 
and chcekily. : 

Pickles did not resent her disparaging reference to 
the police, nor did he assume a stern manner, bidding 
her remember who he was, and whom she was talking 
to! 

“To arrest a man,” he explained mildly, “ you must 
know where to look for him in the first instance, and 
in tho next you must have a definite charge against 
him! Where was it you saw him ?” 

“* At Euston this evening.” 

“Let me see! You haven't told me your name 
yet?” 

“* Rose Gay.” ” 

“ Gay by name—and merry and bright by nature ! 

thought Pickles, but without any break in his train of 
thoughts. . 
Well, Miss Gay, now supposing the police did want 
Mr. Stanley Jack. The first thing to do would be to 
find out where he was, and the next—most important, 
this !—would be not to let him know that an attempt 
was being made to discover his whereabouts. Fore- 
warned—you know tke rest. Now, supposing, Miss 
Ray, you keep the fact to yourself that you have seen 
Mr. Jack in London, and supposing, when you go 
about you keep your intelligent eves——” 

“* Here |” interrupted Rosio intensely keen now, but 
her breezy cheekiness asserting itself. ‘I’m too old 
a bird for compliments!” 

“T stated a simple fact,” said Pickles. . 

“Not a little bit of sugar for the bird, eh, to induce 
the little dickie to play copper's nose’ ?” 

“‘ What a character, this!’’ thought Pickles. Aloud 
“No, no. Merely this. If you should bape by any 
chance to come across Mr. Jack and the lady in furs, 
or the lady in the furs alone, would you send a 
telecram— Pickles, Scotland Yard,’ is sufficient 
address—stating, as briefly as possible, where and when. 
If a definite address, so much the better.” 

Rosie broke in impetuously. 

“‘T wouldn't spy on a decent person for twenty 

ands a week, and full salaries for matinées / But 

‘d stop at nothing to get that cruel brute punished. 
Oh, I could tell you things about that Siddons’ Academy 
of Dramatic Art——”; 

“T wish you would!” sald Pickles. 

“ ‘They could have been prosecuted, time upon time, 
hut the poor dupes hadn't the courage, couldn't face 
the shame, and then just when things were getting a 
little hot, it was closed. Money obtained under fa'se 
pretences—and—never mind!” 

Then suddenly the girl's eyes flashed suspictously. 

“ But, look here, you didn’t come here to see me. 
This talk has all come about by accident. You came 
to scc Mrs. Paul. What do you want? Not that old 
jewel mystery cropped up again ?” 

Mr. Pickles nodded his head, yet pessimistically, as 
if implying that he had no real hope of gleaning any- 
thing of value. 

Suspicion still lurked in Rosie’s eyes ; but a suspicion 
wide of the mark—the one that had occurred to Mrs, 
Paul before sho had hurried to the baby she was 
mothering in Fairy’s absence. 

“Look here!” said Rosie. 
spade.” 

““T have known some people call it a blooming 
shovel!” thought Pickles whimsically, yet without 
relaxing his attention. 

“Do you still aaneet Fairy Willow? Has that 
brought you here? If you do, it’s ridiculous. All 
that was cleared up months and months ago. And— 
well, Fairy—she’s a friend of mine. As a ‘matter of 
fact, she’s away at present; but she’s had worry and 
{rouble enough "—Rosie’s voice cracked—" and she 
doesn’t want any more ; doesn’t want to be worried by 
detectives. Now, that’s off my chest!” 

Rosie folded her arms, and looked Pickles squarely 
and a trifle defiantly in the face. She still sat on the 
table, swinging one leg. 

“At the same time, if I could help you to catch 
Jack—and boil him in oil—I would. I will keep my 
eyes open. You're not a bit like a detective. But 
I've an {dea you’ro more artful than you look, and 
you must be plucky—at least, if what I've read about 
you in tho papers is correct.” 

Pickles might havo experienced a pang of that 
§ndigestion which troubled him before marriage, and 
before Lisette took him in hand, But before he could 
say anything Mrs. Paul's voice reached him, calling 
* Rosic ” from the top of the stairs. 

“Ma wants me—to mind the baby, I expect—while 
she talks to you!” 

She whisked off the table, and was gone like a flash. 

“What a character!’ thought Pickles, ‘* What a 
nice, breezy character!” 

‘Then the grey, pensive eyes flashed like stars. 

Stanley Jack was in London, the man whom Pickles 
had recognised instinctively, almost from the first, as 
tho brain who had “ put up” the Millborough jewel 
robbery—the human brain behind Babbage alias 
Brown, though Pickles had never succeeded in getting 
tangible, conv isting proofs. 

An album stood on the table unhasped, and he 
turned over the Icaves. 


“T call a spade a 
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“ Whose baby, I wonder ?”” be asked himsclf- 

He paused. - . 

“<The Stack !’” he muttered, recognising the picture- 
postcard on the album-page. 

He listened for a moment, 


Mrs. Paul, had sent it to her. 


Pickles slipped back the postcard, but kept the album 


open at the place. aes 
“Tm sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Paul, coming into the room. 
“Not at all,” said Pickles. 
liberty of looking at your album. 
of course. 
Stack—excellent !” 
He was watchi: 
so, and he saw her lips.quiver, and f° firm again. 
““'Yes,” she answered, ‘a girl who lod, with me 
when she was on tour. 
I’m rather busy.” 


said Mrs. 


I know Millborough, 


sent the photograph, 
what is ‘coer went? 


“I won't keep you long,” said Mr. Pickles. ‘‘ It is 


about the aiboreat feel roller? 
up again. No. girl, Mary 
under suspicion in, But I 


Willow, 
wonder if you can 


remember the circumstances of her coming to you well 


enough to answer me a few questions.” 
The questions were Seon in themselves. 
Some Mrs. Paul answered; others sho could not, 
memory failing. 
“Thank you!” said Pickles. “ Now, could I have 
another word with Miss Gay. Sho tells me she has 
eee Stanley Jack in London, I am interested in 


Mra. Paul started, though Rosic had iven her the 
gist of her talk with Pickles. Stanley Jack, masquerad- 


ing somewhere in London, was the father of Fairy’s 


child. 
“One moment!” sho said. 


Somcone had knocked on the door. Mrs. Paul went 
to it. Pickles pricked up his keen cars from sheer 


force of training and habit. 

“ Bob!" he heard Mrs. Paul say, and then to some- 
one else, “ and you, old friend !” 

Then her voice dropped to & low, rapid whisper. 
Sho had left the door ajar. Pickles altered his position 
go as to command a view along the passage. 

“ Bob Evans—I thought so, and—so it is—Salvation 
Jemmy!” 

Pickles smiled one of his semi-pensive, semi- 
humorous smiles. Salvation Jemmy, ex-burglar and 
ex-Duke of Blcakmoor, was an old acquaintance of 
his, In fact, Pickles had been instrumental in 
“ putting him away ” for a considerable spell. 

When he waa not driving his taxi-cab, Bob Evans 
was generally to bo found in company with Salvation 
Jemmy. And never an evening passed, but at some 
time or other he called at the house in Corus Street 
and asked two questions. ‘“ How is she?” “ How’s 
the little one ?”’ 

Sometimes he had asked these questions of Beth 
before she went with Fairy to Millborough on mournfal 
business ; sometimes of Mrs. Paul. He did not ask to 
see Fairy now. More silent, more oar of expression 
sad-eyed, yet not making moan, like a big, wistful, 
faithful dog—that, more or less, was something like 
Bob Evans now. 3 

Fairy had seen him, and lain in his strong, loving 
arms; had heard him grant and ask forgiveness. But 
that was when she fancied death was beckoning. He 
had called to her to get well, that he loved her, that 
he wanted to make her his wife, that he would give 
her child, but not his—a father’s affection and care. 
All for her sake ! 

But after turning the corner Fairy could not endure 
to see him. Not because she did not love him. But 
the father of her child lived. She hated the man who 
had spoiled her life—poor little butterfly—yet she felt 
bound to him as to a husband, and could her prayer 
have been granted, her mock marriage would have 
been converted into a real one, and her child given his 
father's name. 

Beth knew this most natural hunger of hers; Mrs. 
Paul knew it. They would have done everything in 
their power to have satisfied it; but the man’s where- 
abouts had been unknown, till this evening when 
Rosie poy had turned up with the news of having seen 
him at Euston Station. 

Mrs. Paul, for all her womanly wisdom and intuition, 
did not know what to do, except to keep the fact from 
Fairy for the present. Stanley Jack had been seen in 
company with another woman. Ho might have 
married her. Now Chief Inspector Pickles had stated 
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vaguely, but significantly, that he was int: 
Stanley Jack. But Rosio had only on hi 
of him. i 
And here was faithful Bob Evans, who woi'} },-. 
killed Stanley Jack if he obeyed his natnral in “is 
yet for Fairy’s sake would have ruled th: 1 
dragged him with those strong, clean, honest | 
his to a registry office and mado him mo; 
such a thing been practical. aa 
He knew of Pat Willow's death, that Inah 4 
Fairy had gone to Millborough. But the ei: 
pepe had contained sensational news of risiin- a 
illborough. This had taken Bob Evans tu (rus 
Street. Beth, who had been as a sister to Lis), jj) 
been injured somehow, and his hero, Marcus Drake. 
back from foreign parts and at Millborough avain, 3 
not expected to live. — 
This was the meaning of Mrs. Paul's rapid whis:-iins 
that Pickles could not distinguish. She was tiltinee 
Evans that she had a telegram from Millboroush, Api 
Bob had huskily whispered “* Thank God!" when ty. 
told him that Beth was not sefiously hurt, and Drake's 
condition had improved. Salvation Jemmy., who 
shared all Bob Evans’ confidences now, had added a 
guttural ‘‘ Hallelujah!” ‘ 
Then, for a moment Mrs. Paul’s eyes rested on Pu1\'s 
gers sad features. She was sub-conscious of the 
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eps | jem of the detective in the rooin at 
the end of t! Eeemge, though she had never asso jute! 
his presence with her own t, so completely had 


Pickles disarmed her with his manner. But, in any 
case, why madden and torture Bob with the news that 
Jack was in London ? 

“ You've not heard from Fairy ?” he asked. 

“Not since the riot. I just had a line that they 
had reached Millborough. But I may hear by the last 
post. I'll come round again then.” 

“Do. I—I've a visitor.” 

Silently Bob Evans turned away, Salvation Jeniiy 
with him. For a few seconds Mrs. Paul watched their 
retreating figures, her eyes dimmed—the squat fismre 
of the ex-burglar in his Salvation Army cay, the biz 
frame of the chauffeur. 

Salvation Jemmy, with his bristling eyebrows en] 
chin-piece, and the scar that sometimes throbbed li). 
a pulse, laid a hand on Bob's arin. 

‘ What's wrong, lad?” 

A man had come along the pavement. For a 
moment Bob Evans stood stock still, A man with 
broad, hefty shoulders, a vacuous face, andfsaucer-!i!.c 
eyes. 

Not dressed like a footman now; no Jonzer clein- 
shaven; a rug over one arm, and a heavy travelliny- 
coat on his back. 

But Bob Evans had recognised Brown, wantesl fr 
the attempt on Chicf Inspector Pickles’ lite, as wel! 9s 
believed to be one of the gang who had stolen the 
Millborough jewels, and murdered Stevens. 

Stanley Jack again in London; and now Bablace, 
alias Brown, in Corus Strect ! 

A couple of strides, and Bob Evans was on the 
international “‘ bad” man. 

““J’m Bob Evans. You know me, Brown!” 

“ Gard ! ” 

Babbage lurched back under the shock of the un- 
expected. Bob Evans had him by the throat, and 
pinned him against the wall of the house. Jur, 
Babbage caught up a knec into the pit of his stom, 
and w P something from a pocket. 

ul could sce vaguely. A cry broke from her. 
What had happencd ? Stanley Jack was upper 
in her thoughts. 

Somcone was beside her—Pickles. 
past her—Pickles. 

Someone running like a hare—Pickles ! 
but towards the struggling figures. 

Three figures were down on tho pavement now 
Bob Evans, Babbage fighting, writhing, kickin, bitin, 
and Salvation Jemmy. : 

“*Allelujah!” It came out huskily end trivm- 
phantly from the heaving mass as Pickles rushed \\ 
“Got ‘is barker. Sit on ‘is ’ead!” 


Someone was 


Not away, 


Pickles did not take the advice. He went downen 
gaa noe tig into the writhing, mixed up mass ilu oho 
ni 


“Got him!” he said. “ Got him!” o 

Babb writhed feebly, and began to fo 1''"P- 
Pickles had nipped him by the wind). Then 
policemen came hurrying up. A 

A lantern flashed on the scene showed the mix) © 
the pavement. sicctan 

“ Brown!” gasped Pickles, taken aback, rela" ing 
his scientific nip. “Well, I never!” =, 

“A nut, anyways!” growled Salvation vc! se 
extricating himself, and gripping © murderous, Gul 
firing magazine pistol. oe 

Babbage’s blue, saucer-like eyes were starinzly © 
protrudingly open. Pickles looked down inte th ie 

“No credit to me, Brown. But I'm glad to get: 
—very. Come along!” 

More policemen were hurrying up. =, 

Salvation Jemmy picked up bh Salvation \riee 1 
and handed Pickles the pistol. He bed ale" 
recognised him. 

“Much obliged,” said Pickles. 

“Time was,” said Salvation Jemmy, 


= 


with a fierce 


to describe one= 
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2 ——————— 
1-coloured " 
- ful eleam of reminiscence from his steel-co A STRANGE SIN (continued.) 
Oe chen you and me took ogpoars len. Gawd OUR MOVING PICT URES Constable was on the premises. He recognised the 
forzive me, but they was —_ hold of Babb But VU bv ee Sea abrupt, barking voice that reached him a few moments 
Hulf-a-dozen constables of Babbage, Bu later, demanding to know who he was. 


i resistance. He looked like & man te eS ; 
he was oflcring NO n . ° Pickles,” ho answered. 
iy drugged. Pickles, be indifferently strong, tt S h 
ed walled to make up for the deficiency by oki @ INg L aS 


aut? Well? Found out anything about Mrs. 
= pe en His throat nip was very effective, and y 


. Pickles sounded genuinely sorrowful. 

jet no bad after-effects. As well as ees th fey “Nothing detinite. Obviously the thing for you to 
preathins i eects! certain nerves . ik Se Mee it Pa? med so tong warts it should 

pply to the no ficult—to find someone who knew Mrs, 
li ‘Thank you, also, zrgas om sage erie eta a Durdan alias Mary Ryder when she was working in 
the policemen. Get long i‘ a “oie an Millborough with a view to establishing the question 
watch bie : aa strong, and as tricky as @ of Mrs. Paul’s arly. oapeiget 4 undoubtedly bears 
ariload of monke, : . a shadowy resemblance to the photograph supplied. 
eis brain 7 apes, opt me hohe ged Leb To trace back her lifo for twenty-four yeu mount take 
believe that the long ; 


* into Corus Street, haphazard. Camford time. But there must be many people in Millborough 
“Brown” in i 


: ; who remember Mrs. Durdan or Mary Ryder.’ 
street, formerly the address of the Siddons’ Academy “T know that!" barked back Collett, his eyes dark- 
of Art, was hard by. 


rimmed and heavy with slceplessness, his complexion 
ir pe gen z nae was still meneee 
———= “ But,” repli ickles into the telephone, ‘* when 
ba init Wes you forwarded the papers, etc., contested with tho 
THAT FIELD, case, you did not make the suggestion. She worked, 
I have gathered from them, at the Windmill in tho 
weaving-shed there. And it occurs to me that Lord 
Millborough, Mr. George Marchant as he was then, 
might remember ‘Mary Ryder’ for one. What— 
what ?” > 
A sound had reached Pickles through the telephone. 
“T didn’t catch——” 
“ Ridiculous! Do you think Lord Millborough took 
@ personal interest in each one of some hundreds 


i soon working in the place ?” 


4 
3 
& 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER SIXTY-SEVEN. 
Pickles and the Cypher. 

Ir was past one o'clock when Pickles reached 
Gotland Yard, having left Babbage, alias Brown, 
locked up in a cell at Camford Street Police-station. 
Brown had been searched. A cartridge-clip, a refill 
for his magazine-pistol, had been found on him ; cash, 
kers, a cloak-room ticket, by the aid of which Pickles 
preseatly intended to investigate certain luggage 
deposited ; and a strip of paper on which were pencilled 
{vures in orderly fashion. 

Pickles had been quick to spot a cypher, and also 
he had a shrewd idea as to the nature of tho cypher 
enployed. e ¢ 

His brain was exceedingly busy, evolving many 
theorics. Was the: me of which Stanley Jack had 
kken the brain had scattered after the jewel 
rubbery forming in in London ? 

Another possibility. Thieves fall out sometimes. 
The assumption was that Brown after his escape from 
iL tine had contrived to get abroad. ad he 
returned in quest of Stanley Jack ? Was his presence 
in Corus Stroet due to a desire to make inquiries as to 
what had become of the former head of the Siddons 
Dramatic School of Art? Could Brown furnish 
Stanley Jack's present name and address ? 

At the police-station, when charged, Brown had 
refused to make any statoment, and, though he 
behaved like a model footman during his days of 
srvico at Millborough Hall, and won Mr. Eccles’ 
golden opinions, he had blasphemed with a strong 
American accent, showing up in his truer and more 
natural colours. 

Reaching his office at Scotland Yard, Pickles spread 
out the paper on which figures were pencilled, and 
sudied them, Then he glanced at the cloak-room 
ticket for a trunk and a handbag deposited at Euston. 
Was it coincidence that Brown should have deposited 
his trunk at Euston, and that Rosie Gay had seen 
Stanley Jack and the woman in furs also at Euston ? 

He eyed the cypher een It was composed 
entirely of figures, im batches of three, separated by 
dashes, thus : 

“98, 5, 3 — 39, 10, 5 — 42, 19, 6.” 

And so it continued. 

When Pickles looked mournful, it did not follow 
that his thoughts were as pessimistic as his expression. 

Ho had drawn certain deductions from the figures 
fn batches of three. He had observed that in every 
case the second figure never ranged above 25, and that 
the last was never above 10. 

“I've an idea,” he murmured, “that a book, 
mutual decided on, is the key to this cypher. Yes, 
yes. Tho average six-shilling novel has, roughly 
speaking, not more than twenty-five to twenty-six 
lines to the page, and, say, from seven to ten words to 
a line, averaging, of course.” 

Pickles had had some experience of criminal codes 
we cyphers. He had encountered the “ book ” code 
fore, _ Furnished with the key, it was one of the 
casiest in the world to read ; but without the key, no 
anount of calculation could solve it, whereas othor and 
more ingenious cyphers could sometimes be made to 
render up their secret by tackling them with the 


“But—when I was {in Millborough,” said Mr. 

Wee. enone Pickles, “* I gathered that both as Mr. sacra Marchant 

FELLOW. and Lord Millborough he threw himself, heart and 
soul, into the business, and did take personal intercst 
in his people. However, sir, the case is yours, not 
mine, and it is for you to choose your methods. And 
that was not the real reason for ringing you up. 
Brown was arrested to-night!” 
“What ?”” 
“ Brown. His conviction for attempting my life {s 
a matter of certainty. The evidence was conclusive 
at the time. Tho question is whether "—Pickles 
coughod—* whether, if we handle him diplomatically, 
we might not lay the whole gang by the heels, and 
the murderers of Stevens.” 
“Put the ‘twist’ on him, you mean!” barked 
back the Chicf Constable, and cursed under his breath. 
He did not want that jewel business to crop up 
again. His bullet had found the wrong billet. Luko 
Woad, not the man who had unmasked him and 
commanded him to sond in his resignation, was dead. 
He had becn treated mercifully by the man he had 
betrayed, but he did not see it in that light. He was 
out for revenge, that was why he had dismissed Pickles’ 
suggestion about Lord Millborough as ridiculous—at all 
events, at present. If all he hoped to have proved was 
proved, he wanted Mrs. Paul's arrest to come like a 
bombshell to the man he believed to have been her 
secret lover. Then—yes, then—bring him into court! 
Pickles did not like the word “ twist.” It suggested 
physical torture. “* Moral persuasion!” he murmured. 
* You'll get nothing out of him,” snapped Collett. 
“TI don't know so much about that——” 
“ Well, ring me i again in the morning. I’m still 
up to my eyes in it ere.” . 
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It was not yet dawn when Pickles, armed with 
authority, reached Euston, and obtained possession of 
a travelling-trunk and a handbag from the cloak-room. 
It was not necessary to burst them open. Keys, 
taken from Brown, fit 
Station officiale who were prescnt, and had been 
partially enlightened, watched him with profound in- 
terest, but, his gloomy expression never varied, and 
they fancied that he was disappointed with his search. 
Certainly neither jewels, nor firearms, nor bombs, 
nor anything of a sensational nature wero found. 
‘They saw nothing remarkable when Pickles, coming 
across a book in the handbag, juet an ordinary six- 
shilling novel, opened it, and turned over the pages. 
Did ho hope to find forged or genuine banknotes or 


33 : ; incriminating papers between the pages ? 
ree that the or letter recurring most Thev saw fim Lesion at a page, but there was nothing 
Ai seed Stood for most-used letter in the concealed of a tangible kind thero. 

ate i x Fa The page was numbered 23. 
Picklos. book’s the thing {n the case! thought Pickles ran his mild eyes down to the fifth line, and 


then sought the third word. 

The station officials did not see tho star-like, brief 
lighting-up of bis eyes. Tho third word of the tifth 
line on the twenty-eighth page was “ Mill.” 

Pickles turned over more pages; found paye 39, 


‘ If he were correct, and in possession of the book-key, 
would be only necessary to turn up page 28, find 
ine 5, and select the third word, and so on. 

Lut to the making of books,” he thought, “ there 
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i ai . line 10, and word 5. 
teased me poled up the cloak-room ticket, and oyed THE STORY. Word 5 was “ Borough.” 
\ sit some forlorn hope were associated with it in| our flim show ton Jnstley overeat yCarig Sporn | ea ae durnel ovet pages, amt fovcd 


So i y theart refuses to tak cypher. Again he turned over pages, and found 
Pe hemes Yard never slee Leaving cypher and for na newer ihe hits om the daring plan of Tetting. foose page 42, line 19. and word 6. 
ie ad ip in ed 8 ce, a to the @ ball | in the field, and bribes the village yokel tocarry | Word 6 was “ Jewels.” 

; nd telegra rtment, obtained a plot into execation. losed the book. He would continuc the busine 
trunk. P. epartme: . the wrong field wit He closed the book. He would contin 39 
eee through to the Central Police-station, Mill- recaute une. The orl. tineren, is. vert nspenee of deciphering when he returned to Scotland Yard. 


Despi by her heroic lover, and natarally she loves him more Dawn was breaking when a taai-cab bearing Pickles’ 
Cspite the late hour, he was told that the Chief | thaserst.. |. ror nis biander ! and Brown's luggage rushed away to Scotland Yard. 
(Continued on Third Column.) A CHANGE OF FILM NEXT WEEK. (Another instalment next week.) 


—in two or three words, as Wilkie Bard—Witty Boy. Use the stage favourite’s initials. Sa 
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SHORT COMPLETE sToRy. 


The (Photograph 


A Tale of a Police- 
man’s Love Affair. 


By CHARLES 
KINGSTON. 


Gossip soon 
coupled the names 
of Mrs. Grange and 
Sergeant Watts. The 
were made for eac 
other, said the 
villagers, and it was such an obvious case of love 
at first sight that the informal parliament which 
assombled in the public bar of ‘The White Goat = 
every evening ccased to jest about it and turned their 
attcntion to the grave problem as to whether the inn 
closed too soon at night. 

Meanwhile, Sergeant Watts looked after the welfare 
of Holdway, and Mrs. Grange worked from early 
morning until lato at night mending, sewing, and 
washing. She could not have been more than twonty- 
five, and this youth, added to her beauty, gave an extra 
touch of pathos to her widowhood. She was too 
young to work for her livelihood ; it was a cruel shame 
that she was compelled to live in the tiny cottage and 
slave away. At least, this is what Sergeant Watts 
thought, and such thoughts were dangerous in a 
bachelor of thirty-five. 

He loved Mary Grange, loved her with all the 
strength of a strong and gentle nature. He had 
known her only six months, but, as he had made her 
seqpenie on the first day of his arrival at Holdway, 
he had counted his experiences in the tiny Yorkshire 
village as amongst his happiest. 

Nine months earlier Watts, then Constablo XV98 of 
the Malchester Police, had tackled an armed burglar in 
a warehouse in the northern city, and had received a 
bullct in his chest which rendered him incapable of 
continuing in the force in Malchester. Henares, 
when they had transferred him to Holdway, they also 
mado him a sergeant, and when he knew Mary Grisia 
he was quite happy. True, the public had forgotten 
the heroic deed that had won him promotion, but he 
was content. 

Sergeant Watts was a shy man, and, consequently, 
he did all his love-making in public with a diffidence 
that attracted attention to it. As for Mary Grange, 
sho always smiled good-humouredly at the gallant 
pollcaminn, and this he thought encouraging because 

er general expression was one of quiet sadness. 

But he was determined not to let things remain as 
they were. He wanted to marry Mary Grange for the 
best of all reasons—he loved her. He would make her 
hspry, he knew; ho would take her away from the 
washtub and the sewing-machine, and give her a little 
pleasure, and show her that the world was, after all, a 
very piseantt place. 

And now he walked slowly towards her little cottage 
that stood at the edge of the village, and faced a row of 
great elm-trees that divided it from the forest. 

She saw him coming and smiled. He found courage 
in’ her greeting, and his nervousness left him. 

“Still working, Mrs. Grange?” he said laughingly, 
looking down at the Sracktaby “You're a maralal te 
the rest of the villoge! 

“Oh, it's not so bad to-day,” she answered, seeing 
that his eyes did not eee of her devotion to work. 
“I love working out of doors, you know, and May 
is such a pleasant month.” 

He murmured something and turned to look down 
the street. The usual number of loafers were in sight, 
but he knew that they could not see him and Mary 
Grange, for the cottage garden was at the sido facing 
the trecs. 

“ T’ve come on particular business, Mrs. Grange,” he 
resumed, after @ pause that almost unnerved him. 
* You—you don’t mind my—my coming, do you ?” 

“Not in the slightest,’ she answered; but her face 
took a deeper colour. ‘* Won't you sit down?” She 
dragged forward a chair, and he accepted it 
sheginainaly, 

“Do you like this ?”” he asked, touching - 
tub with his boot. : iii 

ye smiled. 

“Of course not, but I mustn't quarrel wi 
bread-and-butter.” i a mag 

“Ts it your bread-and-butter 2?” he said, looking 
her in the eyes. 

& know it is,” she ariswered. 

‘‘ Supposing—supposing someone—that is, suppos- 
ing I offered you a better way, would vou take it te 

She was determined to misunderstand him. 

“That depends upon what it was.” 

“Yes, I supposo it does,” he murmured. There 
was a pause, and then before she could realise it he 
was on his feet and standing close beside her. She 
drew back, but not before ho was half-way through 
his proposal. 

“I want you to marry me, Mary,” he said in a low 


—For the best descriptions I will give five Wutches. Mark postcards “ Favourite.” (Sce page 10°8.) 


| thinks that if it hides its 
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“TI want you to let me make things 
I love 
you, Mary. 
didn’t. mean to 


ateful,’” she said between her 
“You must be the best and most unselfish of 


shed There, don’t say any- 


men, but I can’t marry you. 
thing elsc. It can never be.” . 

«But it must,” he pleaded, detecting a falte 
note in her voice. ‘You must marry mo, dear. 
insist upon it. For your own sake you must let me 
take care of you.” 

“No—no,” she moaned. “It can never be. 

“Then I demand to know why,” he said, ans 
without passion. ‘“ You cannot expect mo to 
satisfied without a reason. I love you, Mary, and I 
think you—you like me. Come, dry those eyes and 


say yes.” 2 

re was bending over her when he saw her raise her 
head and face him. ” 

“It is better that you should have a reason, she 
said with grim determination. “ It would be unfair 
to let this farce go on or it may develop into a tragedy. 
You are a brave, good, kind man, Sergeant Watts, and 
I shall nevor regret the day that brought us together. 
But wo can never marry, and I'll tell you why ; only I 
ask you to keep my secret and not betray me.” 

“Your husband is alive?” he asked hoarsely. 

She bowed her head. 

“Oh, don’t blame me! ” 
was turning away from her. p f 

‘No explanation is needed,” he said quictly. 

“Yes, there is,” 
Sergeant Watts, you must listen to me. I havo let 
you speak—now it is my tun.” 

He looked at her with a great pity in his heart. 

“Very well,” he said. 

“T don’t know whether you have guessed all the 
truth yet,” she said, s aking with singular confidence, 
“ but the fact is that Tat a convict’s wife. I see you 
start, and I know you will pity me more thanever. I 
made the t and tragic mistake of my life when I 
married, although nobody could have foreseen what 
would happen. My husband was then clerk to a 
Malchester stockbroker. He is now undergoing 6 
sentence of ten years’ penal servitude. I took another 
name and came here. Wait a moment,” she added, 
“T will show you his photograph.” 

Sergeant Watts was incapable of thinking just then 
as he sat with his eyes fixed’on the grass. He had 
lost Mary Grange—the-world seemed void. 

“There he is,” said Mary, suddenly reappearing at 
his side. 

Sergeant Watts started as he saw himself confronted 
by the photograph of the man who had tried to murdes 
him nine months earlier in a Malchester warehouse. 


HE COULDN'T CREEP. 
AppressIna a jury at the Old Bailey, a barrister 
said: “Gentlemen, the policeman says he crept. 
Can you imagine a big black beetle like that creep- 


ing? Look at his huge boots—they're like flappers ! | hopefully answered the boy. 


He is like the ostrich who 


head no onewill see it ; and 
yet the officer savs he crept, 
crept, crept !¥@Fancy him 
creeping ! Do you believe 
him?” 


——O ee 


AN ORIGINAL ENDING, 
CHAPTER I. ° 

Sornre loved Charles 
madly. Also Charles loved 
Sophie. 

CHAPTER II. 

He proposed and was 

instantly accepted. 
CHAPTER Ill. 

Sophio’s parents approved 
the match, and so did tho 
parents of Charlcs. 

CHAPTER IV. 

No relative or enem 
interfered, and no one felt 
displeased with anything. 

CHAPTER V. 

After a pleasant engage- 
ment they were happily 
married. 


— 


Sue: “ For goodness’ sake, 
Claude, do go and put on 
a clean collar !”* 

He: ‘“ Don’t be silly, my 
dear ; this is the new finger- 
print pattern.” 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE SPRING POET'S POEM. 


A Little Picture that Speaks for Itsclf. 


WERE ENpiy 
cK ENDING 
May 2, 1919, 


——_ 


HOW AN ICEBERG IS BORN. 


They are Pieces that Break Off from the Arctic 
Glaciers. 

Tue iceberg with which the ill-fated mone, 
liner, the Titanic, collided was one of a lave tel 
of bergs mountain-like in size. —— 

Do you know what an iceberg is? You wi! 
find it defined in a. geography coat as “amass ct 
ice flowing from a glacier into the sea.” ‘Yherw cr. 
glaciers and glaciers, however. — 

Alpine glaciers are huge and imposing, bait) -- 
are mere toys compared with the giant ice rivers « 
Greenland and of the Antarctic Continent. 

The glaciers of the Antarctic Continent are miny 
miles wide, and in summer move forward at 1.0 
rate of a foot an hour. When such a glacier mee, 
the sea it is only natural that the loose end mi. 
constantly break off. 

This is exactly what does happen, and so Juice 
are the icebergs so formed that no skipper wo 
dream of anchoring opposite the face of a ghici:, 
for the waves thrown up by the giant mass.< 01 is 
are in many cases enough to swamp cven & grit 


liner. 

All day long during the short Arctic summ:r 
lumps of ice from a few tons in weight up to mes 
larger than St. Paul’s Cathedral como cris", 
away, falling forward into the sea with a deate.in 
sound comparable only with the roar of a ¢: 
earthquake. 

The largest iceberg on record was sightel ia 
1902. This was nine miles long and 300 fect alive 
the water; as only about one-ninth of a ber: 
appears above water, the height of this one mun 
have been 2,700 feet, or over half a mile. 

All icebergs are composed of frozen fresh water. 

Frozen salt water is called floe ice, and is mt 
usually more than forty feet thick. But flee ive 
may be pieced together by wind and wave into 
bergs of quite respectable sizes. 


He: “Do you know, an awful Jot of worn 
chased after me before I was married.” ; 
She: ‘They must have been an awful lot,” 


Fussy : “‘ How is it you couldn't keep the srt 
I told you ?” 

Mrs. Fussy : 
self 2” 


“Why couldn’t you keep it, yo. 


—o 
“Wry does a giraffe have such @ long 1 Lae 
asked the teacher. a 

“ Because its head is so far away from ifs bly, 


nt . ws 
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people knowing. I think I ought to be able 
to get two pounds a week for that, don’t you ?’” 

I did what I should have done before—telephoned 
down to the commissionaire to come up and show 
her out. I heard afterwards that she was mad. 

When I was new to the business I had to engage 
a number of girls for pantomime. My first appli- 
cant was a pretty girl, with pantomime experience, 
who, I thought, would do admirably. But, as 
these were for boys’ ag it was really necessary 
for me to know if her figure and her “ under- 
standings” were worthy to grace the front row. 

I was very young and nervous, and found it hard, 
blushing like a girl myself, to make her understand 
what I wanted to know. “It’s a boy’s part, you 
see,” I kept on explaining to her. ‘‘A b-0-y’s. 
I’m sure you understand.” 

My Narrow Escape. 


At last it seemed that she did. Bending down 
she grasped the bottom of her skirt in her hand, 
as if to prove to me beyond doubt fhat her lowcr 
limbs were well proportioned. Very flustered I 
fled from the room without another word, con- 
ae ge tak myself on a narrow escape, and soine- 

ody else engaged that troupe of girls. But later 
I Icarnt that she was only finding a pocket under 
her skirt in which she kept a treasured photograph 
of herself in tights. 

The other week I heard a good story of a turn 
in one of the East End music halls. A lady of 
some means, who imagined herself a_ brilliant 
singer, got in touch with a bogus agent. In return 
for his promise to obtain a trial ‘* show” for her, 
she parted with several sums of money to him. 
She sang severely classical songs in a thin rcedy 
voice, and the agent knew perfectly well that her 
performance was quite hopeless. 

Chivalry from the Stalls. 

When she pestered him to fulfil his promise of 
finding her an engagement, he at last secured a 
week’s show for her at the hall in question—the 
last place in the world where her style of song, 
even if it had been well done, would have the 
slightest. chance. 

The poor lady went down, and had a dreadful 
time on her first appearance. Middle-aged, 
although she dressed for the stage in a juvenile 


Agent Talks About His 
Business to Mr. P. Doubleyou. 


Tur big waiting-room was full of alert, attractive 
women and clean-shaven men. They crowded 
the square of stone passage outside, and there 
was an overflow meeting all the way up the stairs 
to the waiting-room. 

In the eyes of some of them there was a look of 
anxicty’- With some of the waiting women it 
yas cacy to see that they had taken great pains 
with costumes of the fashion of the year before last. 
Some of the patiently waiting people had been 
there all that morning. 

Now and then the t man, the theatrical 
gzent, who almost held their happiness in his hands, 
rho was “ filling’ companies for provincial tours, 
would appear suddenly, as if from nowhere, and 
calla name. The face of the owner of that name 
would light up, and he or she would be admitted 
into the inner room. For everybody waiting 
vanted a job, and it was easy to see that somo of 
tlicm wanted a job badly. 

Footlight Fools are Not Increasing. 

This was the back view of that entrancing 
snare—the glamour of the stage. 

No—said the theatrical agent to me half-an-hour 
later (by hard work he has succeeded, he does 
a large and honest business)—I don’t think, thank 
goodness, that there are quite so many stage- 
struck young men and women as there used to be. 

People know more about things now—they have 
larnt that the life of an actor or a musical-comedy 
girl isn’t all honey. Even the bogus agent—the 
chap who takes fees from stage aspirants without 
doing a stroke of work for them—has had 
his uses, and helped us there. He still exists, of 
course, but on the occasions when he has been found 


Are you carrying a 
Millstone instead 
of a Big Salary? 


Get rid of that millstone of hard 
work—small pay—long hours. The 
1.C.S. spare-time study will help 
you to promotion and increased pay, 


out his misdeeds have been widely reported in the | fashion, the audience hooted and flung cat-calls as it has helped this and thousands 

pipers, and have made people wiser than they | gt her all through her song. The gallery made of other students. 

MCIES : real disturbance, loudly advising her to go home. ur b tudent i School: 
I get plenty of queer applicants for work on the In the very height of the tumult a chivalrous . two Ps | hee ong aah ely 8 

stage, all the same. Only yesterday I received | dock-worker rose from his place in the stalls securing a posi ion in South Ajrica at an 

a shamefully written, misspelt scrawl from a young | (sixpence) and turned round to address the excited increase in salary of 220 per cent. I 

uly who informed me that every day of the year | « 5oqs,” attribute my success to the I.C.S., and wish 


you every success." 
ALBERT H. M. HARDING, Dersy. 


se read for two hours to her invalid aunt. There- 


[Ta § ta ’ ¥ . . 
fore, she said, she had naturally mastered the art of Why can't you Holl yer row, andl give the staple 


old fool a chance ?” he cried. 


‘loeution, ea should be such extremely grateful,’ In tears the new “star” acknowledged this The unequalled success of the I.C.S 
sie ended, “‘ if you could possibly let me have @ | kind action. ‘“ Thank you, sir,” she said, coming bas resulted from, more than any other 
lirth in one of your companies ! to the front of the stage. “Thank you, sir. cause, the enthusiasm of the tens of thou- 
“1 Am a Very Good Cook.” I’m glad to see there's one gentleman present |” sands of students who gaincd bigger 

The temptation was too much to resist. ‘‘ I have (Next week—“' The Monk in a Monastery.”) wages through their I.C.S. training. More 


unfortunately no vacancy of any kind just now,” 
I wrote back, ‘* but I sincerely hope your intentions 
ure better than your spelling.” 

My queerest experience in that line was some 
years ago. I was engaging singers for opera and 
rather exclusive concerts at the time, when there 


students enrol through recommendation 
than from all other sources put together, 
Carry your “‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand 
and sce what we will give you. (See 
page 1088 for list of winners.) 


521 1.C.S. students reported promotion 
ast year. Still more will do so this year. 
Will you be amo g them? You can if 
ou enrol with the 1.C.S. now. The 


drifted in one morning a stout and red-faced lady L ; 
of about fifty. How she had got by the com- BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. .C.S. train you, through the post, for 
missionai , ; i Thurs., April 25. the hiyher positions in your present, or 
ssionaire I don’t know. She had the weirdest Be : ‘ Py ; 
kind of rai b dilapidated b t No woman can live on the top of a mountain for desired, vocation. 
a of Tene GtOwne ye ae bonnet | ore than ten minutes at a timo, even with the man 
ae the worse for wear* She sat down in the | vio loves her ; she wants to go down to the valley Over 180 courses to choose from. Terms 
chair I involuntarily pushed forward, and a4n- | to shop. to meet your purse. All books free. No 
wounced : _ Fri., April 26. classee to attend. Reference to I.C.S. 
J nen erwecy good cook. Never raise the devil unless you can deal with him students in your own district. At least 
Fenty: explained to her that she must have | when he appears. mark and send the coupon now for free 
nistaken my building for a registgy office. ; Sat., April 27 particulars. No obligation to go further. 
I can sew,” was the only reply, and again I It’s hard for a woman to become well known with- “The B Pay isthe LCS ” 
temonstrated, but she calmly observed : ‘ way te Bettee ey eee Mira: IC to ae 
“Ty sh tl y hirte th ht out becoming too well known. —over 100,000 1.C S. students affirm it $s so. 
can wash gentlemen’s shirts as they oug a G y 
: ” Sun., April 28s. sSvastee) 
i sae 'd Only Si 0 Note It appeals to every sweet woman to reform a} > MORE MONE Y Coupon 
nly Sing One e villain. i 
By this time I hardly knew whether I was on | mog., Aprit 29. | International Correspondence Schools, La 
my head or my heels, and I lost my temper. I Women never get a chance of saying first—with- Dept. 263/539 International Buildings, Kingsway, London, wc 
Lijormed 7 ‘ peter) . ‘ » i please explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
iormed her finally that I was engaging concert | out shame—‘“I love you,” and yet often women's Please ox Pit eo enter, of to ontain a larcer salary 
singers, not cooks. Then she leant forward confi- | hearts are 60 full of love that they would dio to in, the occupation or profession before which i have 
deatially, as if telling me a most important secret, | spcak. ‘ marked Xorintheonestatedhere | 
aad said: Tucs., April 30. —Earineering (state which) pe oar | 
i But Tecan sing.” Why is it that when two women are to be found a T Shorthand. & Typewriting i 
That’s better,” I answered. Then she stag- | together they are always talking ahout smc one, —Machine Shop Practice rn 
Br oe this naive observation : never about something ? ay ee —Giei Serie 
ut I can only sing one note. You know, it| wed., May 1. —Window Dressi —Opportunities for Women 
often happens that da sen donna on the sta e There are just three sorts of women, counting girls : —Laiversity ‘and Professional Pre iminary — 
cannot get the top note. My idea is that I should | Perfect dears, Poor dears, and Persons. Men, of Over 180 courses tn alt. 


course, are still ensier to classify, because there are 


stind in the wings, and, when she fails, sing the 
“ti i oft wit only two kinds of them—nice and horrid. 


doto for her, so that she can. walk off without 


NAME .....cccccsrcsssersesscvsssossoenee sossserssnaesersenceensenses escceeesece 


. Address 


“Hugh, will you hew the yew whose hue offends the ewe?” In that sentence— ww 
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“TI was only readin’ 
the other day,” said 
Pincher, staring reflec- 

b/ tively at the ceiling as 

Py he abscntly pushed his 

ie empty glass towards 

i” the decanter which 

stood at my elbow, 

Y “that a man ought to 

make up his mind to 

do someone a good 

turn every day of his 

{fe, but the article stopped there, guv’nor, it didn't 
say ho v it was to be done.” ie : . 

‘Heaps of opportunitios occur,” I said filling his 
glass to stop the irritating jangle against the decanter 
of whisky. : . 

‘The little man appeared surprised to find his glass 
full, partially re-emptied it an regarded me with a 
ecrious expression on his face. 7 

“T suppose they do, guv’nor,” he said, but wot 
I'd been readin’ sct me thinkin’ of how I was able to do 
an old gal a good turn once an’ also 
come into the picture myself, so to 
speak. It was an April shower wot 
done it.” 

“An April shower ?” 

“Yes. You see, it was like this. I 
was stayin’ ata little country town, not 
actually on business, but doin’ a bit of 
prospectin’, with the idea of paying 
another visit wen I'd got tho hang 
of the neighbourhood. Well, on the 
first day that I had thcre it came out | 
a lovely, fine afternoon, an’ I thought 
a bit of a walk would do me good, 80 
off 1 sot, did about threo miles, an’ had 
just passed through a pretty little 
village, w’en all of a sudden it started to 
rain quite heavy, one of them bloomin’ 
April showers. I started to run, 
feclin’ certain I should get soaked 
through before I got to the pub wot 
I'd noticed in the village, when a woman 
standin’ at the door of the cottage 
shouted out that I was welcome to come 
fn an’ shelter if I liked. 

“* Well, havin’ a new suit on I jumped 
at is chance, an’ thanked her most 

ito. 

“**There’s another gentleman takin’ 
shelter,’ she says, “f always like to 
save people gettin’ wet w'en I can.’ 

“IT walked into the little front | 


parloar, where a bumptious-lookin’ 
cove with grey side whiskers was 
strol\in’ round, a cove wot had money 
wiitten all over him in a manner of 
epeakin’, he gave me an icy stare an’ turned to the 
woman wot saved us gettin’ soaked. 

“*Dve taken a fancy to these,’ he saya, pointin’ to 
e couple of china ornaments on the mantelpiece. 
* Wot do you want for them ?’ 

“Qh, they’re not for sale, sir,’ she says, quite 
dignified. 

“© Nonsense,’ he says sharply, ‘ they’re wasted here. 
They're not valuable, but they would match some stuff 
I’ve got at home, an’ I'll give you half a sovereign for 
the two.’ 

“She hesitated, an’ like a shot I’d spotted the old 
blighter’s game. I'd heard of this sort before. Men 
wot spotted valuable china in cottages an’ paid a few 
shillin’s for stuff worth pounds. It was a bit too thick 
that he should try an’ do a good old party wot had 
done the kindly act, so to speak, an’ on the spur of 
the moment I chipped in. 

“** Yes,’ [ says, ‘I rather like the look of them 
mysclf, an’ I'll give you a sovercign for them if you 
want to sell!’ 

““ Whiskers went very red in the face, an’ glared at 
me. 
““*T'Il increase my offer to twenty-five shillings,’ he 
eays, jingling some money in his pocket. 

** Then I was sure that the bloomin’ ornaments must 
be old an’ valuable, an’ I meant to seo that he didn’t 
do the woman down. 

“ * Thirty shillin’s,’ I says. 

“© Thirty-five shillin's,’ says he, goin’ purple in 


the face. 

«Two quid,’ says I. 

“** Look here,’ he snapped, ‘this ain't a blanked 
auction, it’s a private matter between this woman an’ 
myself.’ 

‘“** That’s where you make your little error,’ I told 


him, ‘If I happen to take a fancy to those ornaments 


—there are a@ number of words with the same sound. Can you make a similar sentence? 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 
AN APRIL SHOWER. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


I’ve as much right to try an’ buy ’em as you have. 
You have no objection, I suppose, mum ?’ a 

“Oh, not at all,’ she says, laughin’. ‘I ain't 
anxious to part with ’em, as my boy, wot’s a sailor, 
brought them over from China for mo, but I could 
do with the money, an’ the one that bids highest 
has ’em.’ 

“IT saw the old cove’s eyes gleam when sho said 
about ’em comin’ from China. 

‘** Three pounds,’ he says. 

““* Four,’ says I. I'd only got two pounds on me, 
but as I didn’t intend to buy the things that didn’t 
worry me. ; : 

“ Five,’ says he, an’ his eyes were gleamin’ an’ his 
fingers workin’ as though he wanted to get at my 
throat. 

“Well, in the end, guv’nor, I worked the biddin’ 
up to ten pounds, by which time I could see he was 
gettin’ near to the price he'd fixed as their real worth, 
zo I hesitated a bit, an’ then, with a bow, I said as how 
ho’d dono me. 

“The old blighter was smilin’ triumphant as he took 


‘© As I made a dash for the window there wax an auful crash, an’ angry 
yells an’ shouts.” 


two five-pound notes from a pocket-book, but I don’t 
reckon he'd have been so pleased with hisself if he'd 
known'I’d only got two quid in my pocket, an’ I'd 
been biddin’ up just to do the woman a good turn. 

“Well, ho picked up his vases, an’, the rain havin’ 
cleared off, out he went an’ after \I’d congratulated the 
woman on havin’ got a good price, an’ thanked her for 
givin’ mo shelter I quittcd too, havin’ made up my 
mind to get those two bloomin’ vases that the old boy 
was so bucked up about. 

“It was that cocky smile he'd given me wot had 
done it, guv’nor. I didn’t su for a moment the 
vases would be worth the risk, though I knew a pal 
wot could put me on the right market, but I was out 
for ’em just for the fun of it, not carin’ much whether I 
picked up anythin’ else or not. : 

‘“‘ At tho village pub I found out that the old boy 
was a retired City man livin’ in a big house close by, 
an’ doin’ bis best to be taken for a country squire. 
His one hobby, the one thing he cared about, they said, 
was collectin’ old china. 

“ Well, guv'nor, I got all the information I could 
without appearin’ wonderful interested. Then I 
went back to my hotel an’ said I was goin’ to London. 
I booked to London, but at the junction I hopped out 
with my bag, payin’ the local fare from the town an’ 
keepin’ my ticket to London, meanin’ to catch the 
mail train wot left at about eleven o'clock. 

“* Havin’ left my bag at a pub just outside the station 
I hired a bike from the landlord, lettin’ him think I 
was a traveller wot had got to go out to a village in 
the opposite direction of where I was bound for, an’ 
about nine o'clock after I’d had a good feed an’ got 
quite pally with the landlord, I set off along a quiet 
road for the big house where Whiskers lived. 

“It was quite a modern house with electric light an’ 


all that sort of thing, an’ after cautious observation | 


(WEEK Expixg 
__May 2, 1912, 


I decided that the family must be at diny-> 
collection of china I'd discovered was in a bi. ;,,. 
the back, a room wot had been specially built 
the first floor. It was a nasty climb I had i), 9 
water pipe but when I swung on to the windo, 
I found I'd judged the room correct, an’ in nv ti), rd 
got the window opened an’ I got inside. a 

“Not having a lantern with me, I risked (ho « 
light, an’ a quick glance round showed me the 
ornaments I was after stuck on a littlo tal. j: 
middle of the room, which was filled with cabin: 
shelves full of china. 

“I collared the vases, slippin’ ’em into th: <1, 
pockets of my jacket, an’ then, justasTwasvein ti 
round to see if there was anythin’ of a handy <i>.) - 
I might as well take with mo, I heard voices oui, 
I guessed at onco that old Whiskers had finist. 4 
grub, an’ was bringin’ a pal to sec his bargain. 

“ Quick as lightnin’ I put a light cabinet full «1.1.4, 
near the door switched off the electric light an’ iy, :, 
dash for the window. There was an awful ¢1.<) 3+ 
angry yells an’ shouts, but I slid down the pij.. :1 
without breakin’,either of the vases got to nv |); 
which Id left in a lane at the bottom of the ga: n, 

“Well, guv’nor, I got clear away an’ the jc 
mornin’ I went to see my pal wot had been in «|. .! 
Strect shop till thero’d been a bit of an aru oy 
the contents of the till an’ mighty proud Twas «1 
pulled out the vases an’ asked him wot ty . 
worth. 

““*They’d be worth about fifty quid the pai: if 
they was genuine,’ he says. 

“+ Genuine!’ I says. *° Why, they came fra a 
little cottage, a sailor son had si.en . 4 
to—— 

“*Hold on!’ he sayz shor 
‘Was it a nice-mannered woman wis 
asked you in to shelter from the ria 
or somethin’ of that sort ?’ 

‘*** There was an April shower. [s.-s, 
an’ told him the name of the villi: 
wot had happened. 


iy 
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*** Wot a joke,’ he says, © thts one 
of the women uy late boss sends ¢ 
that he can’t sell in his shop to. Y.1 


ree they’ro safe, they don't anwar « 
it genuine or anythin’, an’ as ihe 
has been tryin’ to do them he cant >iy 
anythin.’ 

“Well, guv’nor,” eaid Pincher ti ies 
slowly to his feet, “I had a lt to 
say, an’ I reckon old Whiskers di}. t.. 
but ho’il still bo kiddin’ himself that he 
was robbed of a pair of valuable vi. 
instcad of a comple of imitations worth 
about five bob. That was how [ cx 
to.do a kind action, guv’nor. an [il 
be more careful another time!” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next 
Week.) 


A WAITING JOB. 

“Irs nothing but vanily that 
makes you always conceal your avr." 
said the young man to the girl wi. 
had rejected him ; “ but I'm going to 
find it out in spite of you!” 

“I'd like to know how you exprt 
to do it?” she asked. 

“TI am going to outlive you, and read it on your 
tombstone,” 


Wars : “I'm go glad you like the cushion, Georz’. 
for I bought it for your birthday present. You'l 
spoil it in your library, so we'll keep it in mv 
boudoir. I suppose you'll get the bill to-moriu 
it’s awfully cxpensive |’ 


——— eee 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gilts amons: * 
loyal readers of “ P.W%" 

It is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. AN yx 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you" 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual cvs 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by n> | 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over tv 
country. - fi 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current tse" 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you @ pov 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ I - = 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gilts, and 0!) 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt Oe 
write your name and address in the space provided, and 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. biceucene 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will pir 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Alreavs 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. 5 
list of recent winners appears on page 1088. So remember 


Carry your “ Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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Wher Towns Have Wept 


The “Titanic” Disaster has Plunged Southampton into Mourning. 


the United Kingdom will be so hard 
alling disaster to the White Star liner, 
Southampton. Practically every one 
of the nine hundred odd members of the crew 
came from that town, and it is no exaggeration to 
civ that scarcely a family in Southampton but 
will have lost a relative or a friend. 

Southampton weeps. 

One of the most crushing disasters that has 
overtaken an English town in recent years happened 
in May, 1910. ‘The whole nation had just been 
plunged into mourning by the death of King 
Edward. In the midst of the national mourning 
there suddenly flashed over the wires the news 
of the Whitehaven mining disaster. Over 0 
handred and thirty men were killed, and the little 
torn of Whitehaven wept for its lost wage 
earners. 

In one comparatively small collection of streets 
in the town no fewer than eighty-three men and 
Lovs who went briskly from their homes to the 
wine were never seen alive again. 

A Thousand Children Fatherless. 

Worse still was the disaster at the Hulton 
Collixry in Lancashire just before the following 
Christmas. Over 350 miners were killed by a 
terific explosion. Going through the small towns 
thse to the unlucky pit it was almost impossible 
to conceive that the rest of England was happily 
cajoying its Christmas festivities. 

‘\t West Houghton alone a hundred and twenty 
rons and fathers left mothers and wives to weep 


No town in 


Yyittuie, a8 


their loss on Christmas Day. Over a thousand 
qiildven were left fatherless by the dreadful 
calamity. 


West. Houghton Christmases for many years 
nill be overclouded by the memory of that 
disaster. 


newer Owe” 


The north and the midlands are more prone, 
owing to their congested districts, to suffer from 
appalling catastrophes. On June 16th, 1883, 
Sunderland mothers and fathers were weeping over 
a most terrible disaster. A conjuror named Fay 
was giving an entertainment in the Victoria Hall to 
the local school-children. The building was literally 
packed with laughing, expectant children. 

When Fay had finished his performance he 
began giving away toys and sweets to those nearest 
the stage. A thousand eager, joyous children 
made a rush to where the conjuror was standing. 

Killed in Rush for Toys. 

Then came the disaster. Joy in a moment was 
turned to the bitterest sorrow. At the bottom of 
the staircase leading down from the gallerics a 
half-closed door allowed only one or two children 
to pass at a time. Suddenly a “jam” occurred. 
The crowd of children from above pressed down 
upon the helpless ones below. In five short 
minutes 183 Sunderland kiddies were crushed to 
death, and over 200 were badly injured. 

Fire and earthquake have plunged more citics 
into mourning than anything clse. The most 
terrible earthquake in modern times was that of 
Messina in December, 1908. The population 
before the catastrophe was 168,000. After the 
earthquako it was less than 100,000. Not a 
single family in the town but was weeping and 
mourning its dead. 

Flood has proved a deadly competitor with fire 
and earthquake to set cities weeping. Although 
as long ago as 1864, there are still people inYorkshire 
who can recall the dreadful disaster which overtook 
Bradfield in the March of that year. The huge 
reservoir which supplied the town with water 
burst and two hundred and fifty people were 
drowned in their beds by the ensuing flood. 


Champion Boxer + 18 


GEORGES CARPENTIER, the Frenchman, 


Tells Mr. P. Doubleyou how he Became 


" (Ten years ago, boxing was practically an unknown 

sport in France. Now a French lad of eightecn 

is middle-weight champion of Europe! How this 
runarkable result has been brought about may 
ie us told in the words of Georges Carpentier 

i cnself.) 

Wutn I was quite a baby—said Carpenticr—I 
use: to startle my parents by the terrific punches 
1 gave to other children—quite unintentionally, 
however. At the age of nine I joined a gymnastic 
suicty, presided over by my present manager, 
M. Descamps, . 

Although we children were strictly forbidden 
to box, I was caught one day having a few rounds 
with a youngster about twice as big as myself. 
Descamps gave me a good scolding, but he couldn’t 
lelp admiring the way I “‘ wiped the floor” with 
my adversary, and promised to give me a few 
lessons, After the third, his mind was made up. 
Hut my parents had very different ideas about 
wy future. 

_ The time had come for me to begin my appren- 
liceship as a “ pit-boy ” at tenpence a day. 

1 had done as they wanted, I might have becn 
on strike? now. 

My First Foe a Stable-Lad. 

Descamps came to the rescue. 
ply my parents the amount of ithe wages I should 
have received, if they would let him take me in 
hand for six months. I don’t think they have 
ever regretted it, as they now own a good hotel 
which T bought them for £4,000. 

n My first prize was one of £12, offered by Mr. Tom 

unt, at Maisons-Laffitte. There are some good 

ee among the stable-lads employed there, 
ete managed to beat them, after a hard 

My future career was decided, I had become 
& professional boxer ! 

i ! needn't tell you anything about my big matches, 
* you probably know as much about them as I do; 
sides, “the lookers-on see most of the game,” 

don’t they ? 


Nave Y ever been knocked out 2? Yes, but it 


He offered to: 


Middleweight Champion Boxer of Europe. 


— to match Young Josephs I was as sick as a 
og. 
a child could have knocked me out in one round. 
The next time I cross, I'll ask one ot our flying- 
men to take me over. 

I had a narrow escape, too, when I was giving 
exhibition bouts with Jack Johnson. Uninten- 
tionally, I think, he caught me a hook on the jaw 
that staggered me, but I countered with an upper- 
cut which seemed to be a revelation to him. 

Learnt Useful Tricks From Johnson. 

Of course, I know that he could have pulverised 
me if he had wanted to, but we didn’t continue 
the sparring bouts. I was not sorry, as I must 
have cut a ridiculous figure beside the “ black 

iant,” but I learned some useful tricks from 

im. 

I have always learned a good deal by watching 
other boxers, especially my future adversaries. 
When you know the style and quality of a boxer, 
you hold two trump cards. Always try and draw 
first blood—it helps demoralise your 
opponent. 
fy training—spread over the whole day— 
occupies about two hours. I dine at seven every 
evening, and after dinner I pass the time as 
pleasantly as I can until half-past ten, which is 
my bed-time. It’s all pretty easy, isn’t it ? 
Do I smoke? Yes, one cigarette a day, on the sly, 
but don’t tell my trainer ! 

Up to the present the greatest difficulty I have 
had has been to keep my weight down. Thank 
goodness I am now in the heavy brigade and can 
enjoy a square meal ! 

I was five ounces over weight when I stepped 
into the scales before my match with Harry Lewis, 
and had to pay £80 forfeit. That beats old Shy- 
lock’s pane of flesh, doesn’t it ? ; 

What are my favourite blows ? Well, if you'll 
just put on the gloves I'll give you a practical 
demonstration. : 

Muttering something about an “urgent appoint- 
ment,” I hastily took leave of the youthful prodigy. 
I am not, like the future world’s champion, insured 


to 


If I had been obliged to box the samo day’, 
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THE OLDEST ‘‘ MEDICINE.” 


New Invention v. Old Methods. 


Ointments are perbaps the most ancient of all 
forms of healing relief, but in the practice of 
medicine they have undergone considerable 
pare during the past few years. The most won- 
derful development is the discovery of Zam-buk, 
the unique preparation which is undoubtedly 
the most popular healing balm to-day, and holds 
an honoured tages in the family medicine chest. 

Produced by novel scientitic processes from 
rare herbal extracts, Zam-buk is renowned not 
only for its purity and refinement, but for its 
soothing, healing and antiseptic qualities. The 
daily vecords of its wonderful achievements 
establish its distinction as the finest antiseptic 
healer Pi produced, although there are nearly 
300 “ official ” ointments on the list of the British 
Pharmacopeia. 


A Phenomenon of Nature. 


Whoever watches the healing of a cut, chronic 
sore or diseased surface of skin with Zam-buk is 
face to face with a natural wonder. The healing 
process thus set in motion is nothing more or less 
than a phenomenon of regeneration—a natural 
presees of replacing destroyed skin by new and 

ealthy tissue. 

On being applied to the broken skin Zam-buk 
immediately soothes any pain and stops inflam- 
mation. Then the powerful antiseptic substances 
in the bali attack and destroy the dangcrous 
microbes or germs that are the cause of festering, 
disease, or biood. poison, and when this antisepsis 
of the wound is complete, Zam-buk’s healing 
elements pets to build up new tissue to replace 
that which has become damaged or diseased. The 
whole of the wounded ares is gradually over- 
lapped, and soon it is difficult to tell where the 
injuries or sores have been. The growth of the 
new skin is perfect and complete. 

But marvellous as Zam-buk’s healing power is, 
its conquest over skin disease is of even greater 
importance. Here, again, Zam-buk provides 
humanity with a means of salvation, which must 
appeal to common-sense ple. The natural 
function of the skin, with its millions of pores, 
is to act as a channel through which waste germs 
can escape from the body. 


How the Skin Breathes. 

If the pores (or breathing holes) of the skin 
are not kept clear, this waste natnraliy remains in 
the system until it develops into “bad matter,” 
and finally forces a way out in the form of 
poavies Vlotches, rashes and boils, which are the 

appy rege ee of the germs of serious 
skin disease. ‘he trouble in cases of eczema, 
ulcers, &c., lies in the skin itself, and the only 
reliable cure is Zam-buk, which, being so pure 
and refined, is naturally absorbed by the skin, 
gets quickly down to the seat of disease, andexcris 
a curative influence on the surrounding tissue. 

It is useless to expect benefit from cheap oint- 
ments and crude home-made salves. These are 
largely built up from animal fats (which soon 
turn rancid) and mineral poisons, which irritate 
the skin. Further, these cheap ointments are too 
coarse to sink through the pores, and so cannot 
reach and cure the disease in the skin. Unique 
Zam-buk is the one natural and long-awaited 
cure for all inflamed or irritable diseases of the 
skin, and purchasers should be careful to see they 
get Zam-buk—not one of those cheap and useless 
salves sometimes palmed off on the unwary. 


The Unfathomed Secret. 

As the secret behind Zam-buk has never Leen 
fathomed, it stands to reason that nothing else 
can be made which is medicinally “just as good 
as” Zam-buk, however nearly the colour and 
smell (mere outward things which kave nothing 
to do with the hidden healing power) may be 
copied. Zam-buk has always been sold in the 
familiar green package bearing the exclusively- 
registered trade mark “ Zam-buk,” and sealed by 
a stamp specially printed by the Government 
with name “ Zam-buk " also printed on. You can 
buy Zam-buk from chemists in sealed packets, but 
to anyone who sends this paragraph from 
Pearson's WEEKLY, May second, to the 
Zam-buk Company, Greek Street, Leeds, a free 
trial box will be sent. Enclose a penny stamp to 
pay return postage. 


Was the English Channel that did it, The day I| for £10,000! 
Murk posteards “ Smash.” (See p. 1088S) 


~20 word limit. For the best sentences I will give five Sealing -Wax Sets. 
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NOT VERY HUNGRY. 

Father : “What part of the bird do 
you want, Tommy ?”’ . i 

Tommy (who has been _stuffi himself with 
sweets all the morning): “I don’t know as I want 
any. I don’t feel hungry.” 

Father : “Come, that won't do. You must eat 
something, vg le ghe 

Tommy : “ Well, you might give me a leg and a 
wing and some of the breast and a little stuffing and 
gravy and—the wish-bone. I know I can’t eat 
any more than that!” 


First Actor: “1 hear you turned people away 
when you were on tour?” 

Second Actor : “‘ We tried to; but they wouldn’t 
go until they got their money back.” 


Sustor (about to propose) : ‘I am sure your heart 
is in the right place.” 

She: “I am glad to hear you say 80. 
just given it to your friend Charlie.” 


The Masher: “Aw, yes! I come from ao fine 
old English family, you know.” 

fore Acquaintance : “Indeed! Did they give 
you a good character when you left?” 


Claude: “They say that Miss Justine is going 


into a convent for life.” 
Jack : “ Yes; she has promised to be a sister to 
so many of us that she is going to 


adopt it as a profession.” 


—___——— 


I have 


EASY TO TELL. 

“Do you know,” said the Cheerful 
Idiot, “ that it is the easiest thing in the 
world to tell whether a man is going out 
on a journey or returning by the way he 
carries his portmanteau?” 

“TI never thought of that,” said the 
simple young man. “What is the 
difference ?” 

The Cheerful Idiot settled himself a 
little firmer in his chair and gloated for a 
moment before answering. 

“It is just this way,” he went on: 
“when a man is going away he carries 
his portmanteau towards the railway- 
station, and when -he is coming back he 
carries it in the other direction.” 


Debtor (meeting creditor in strect): 
“Glad to see you, Mr. A.! (Offering 
his snuff-box.) Havé a pinch ?” 

Creditor: “Thanks, but let us first 
settle that bill. You escaped the other 
day while I was sncezing.” 


Reporter : “ This case is the most baffling 
in police history.” 
‘ditor : “‘ How 80?” 
ciik eae : “We can’t squeeze a single 
well-known name into it anywhere.” 


Tus tall girl mused aloud. ‘‘ What,” 
said she, “can I do to bring the Count 
to his knees at my feet ?” 

, The short girl laughed a hollow, bitter 
laugh. . 

FS uppoee,” she said, “ you drop a penny on 

the floor ?” 


“Granppa,” said Tommy, examining critically 
the bald head of his ancestor, ‘‘ may I ask you a 
question ?” 

“ Certainly, Tommy.” 

“ Do you comb your hair with a razor ?™ 


SHE WAS AFRAID. 

Youne William Evergreen and Maria Knewsome 
were walking along a lonely country road one fine 
evening. William was carrying a large tub on his 
head and a live pig in a sack on his back, when 
suddenly Maria exclaimed : 

“Oi be afear’d, Bill, Oi be afear'd?”’ 

“Whaat be’st afear’d on, th’ greaat stoopud, 
w’en Oi be long wid 'ee?” was Bill’s reassuring 
response. 

“ Oi be afear’d you'll git o kissin’ an’ a coortin’ o’ 
me, Oi be!” replicd the tremulous maiden. 

“Ow can Oi git a kissin’ an’ coortin’ o’ ye w’en 
Oi a got this greaat tub on ma ’ead an’ t’pig on ma 
back ?” reasoned William. 

With true maiden simplicity, Maria replied : 

“C’u'dn’t you put that pig on the groun’ and 
turn that tub atop on ‘im, an’ set down on ’t an’ 
pull me side of ye, ef ye wus amind to ’t, eh?” 

And the hint was taken. 


We often hear people say what they will do when “their ship comes home.” 


GO UP ONE! 


tence—' Our teacher am 
in sight’” 

Little Cissie: “Our 
teacher am a sight.” 


GAVE HERSELF AWAY. | 
: “J called to see you last evening.” 
She: “ Yes.” 
He: “Yes; the servant told me you were not 


She: “ Yes; I was so sorry to have missed 


Carry your *‘Pearson’s in your hand 
And see what we will give you. (See 


list of winners on page 1088.) 


HE MEANT KLEPTOMANIA. 

Two small boys wero looking at some wooden 
horses standing outside a toy-dealer’s shop. 

“Say, Bill,” said one, who was dressed rather 
better than the other, ‘them ‘orses is all right.” 

““Why don’cher nick one?” whispered Bill. 

“‘ You,”’ said the first. 

‘“*No, it means ‘ fievin’’ ter me,” answered Bill. 
“ But,” he added, with a glance at the other’s 
appearance, “ter you it only means ‘lepter- 
manium.’ ”* 


DIDN’T MOVE HIM, 

AT an inquest recently held on the body of a 
man “ found drowned,” one witness sorely tried the 
patience of the coroner in replying to his questions. 

At last the coroner asked angrily : 

“ Did you do anything, when you found the man, 
to resuscitate him ?”’ 

“To what?’ queried the witness. 

Coroner (loudly): **‘ Did you do anything to 
resuscitate the unfortunate man?” 

Witness ; ‘“‘ Yes.” 

Coroner : “‘ Well, what did you do?” * 

Witness : “I searched his pockets!” 


LITTLE THINGS TELL, 

GetT1n@ into a railway-carriage the other day, 
a gentleman happened to tread upon the foot of a 
young lady sitting next to the door. 

The damsel, contracting her pretty brow into a 
frown, ejaculated : 

“Clumsy creature !”’ 

Many men would have looked foolish, and 
apologised, but he merely exclaimed : 

“* My dear young lady, you should have feet ee 
Mandy i to be seen, and then they wouldn’t 
trodden on.” 

The way in which the frown changed into a 
beaming smile was a sight to see! 


WEEK ENDIvg 
May 2, 19}2, 


THE CONDUCTOR KNEW 
“Tuar seems to be a very thet: ful 
man in the front seat?” sai ;,, 
observant citizen to the ’bus-oonductor, “Ju).. 
I suppose ?” ae 
Conductor : “No; capitalist.” 
“I should have taken him for a judge or deon 
student by his straightforward, impressive |.,,|..” 
“Oh, he’s only trying to make believe tis: jo 
has paid his fare, But I'll have him.” 


** AND, papa, what did grandfather do i.» i, 
country ?’ , 

“ Nothing whatever, my son. Howasai:.' > 
of Parliament.” 

William : “I am getting quite anxiouy. {| °; 
in my sleep.” ‘ 


Robert: “Y only wish I could do it, 11-21 
I'd still have my job in the police force.” , 


Jimmie: “This cake is awful nice, 1: , 
(Silence.) ’ 

Mamma: “ Well, what of it?” 

“Oh, melee: Only when a visit: : LA 
you always ask him to have more.” ; 


Dealer in Bric-d-Brac: “Have you 1.0! :.y 
experionce in my business ?” 
Applicant for Situation : “ Years of it. :').” 
“What do you do when you break a... '5 
iece of china ?” 

‘ Well—er—I usually stick it toss’ 
again, and place it where some custowr 
will knock it over.” 

** You'll do.” 


SHE WAS HAUGHTY. 

Tue bold knight pranced up arid den 
before the castle of Montgomery cn : is 
gaily decked stoed. 

Presently a lady looked out over t's 
portcullis towards him. And sie wo: 
very fair—so fair that the bold kn.) 
stopped his prancing steed to look at |: 
She was not agitated by his gaz-, but 
continued watching the kniglit. JI» 
waved his sword at her, and slic was «till 
unmoved. 

“By my halidom!” he shouted, o: 
he looked upon her. 


She shook her head. 

“No,” she replied; “no. We vest 
buy anything, thank you. We wot 
want anything pg il 

And so saying she disappeared, 


¥ 


i 


“Tye turned highwayman,” ss: io 
sofa. 
“ What ?” exclaimed the cir. 


4 


“Yes ; I held-a couple up last ni-'.!." 


School Teachers “The little lv... 
boys in Africa are to be pitied.” 
Quick Boy: “Yes. They neve: (9 °9 


a chance to collect cigarette pictus . : 


Sweetheart : ‘“‘ Dearest, don't you t's 
ou could Jove mother enough io se 
oe come and live with us?” ; 
Reggy (heroically): “ More, darling, more ee 
Sweetheart : ‘‘ How much more ?” _ 
Reggy : “‘ Enough more to have us g0 “is ' 
with her.” 


o 


A GENTLEMAN saw the following advert” 
in @ paper: 

“qn Road to Wealth, Send twelve =++'i9 
to 2 

The gentleman seat twelve stamps. 4: | 
return for his outlay received minute instii 0)" 
how to get to the Bank of England frou any: 
of London ! 


HE'D HAVE TO PUSH. 

Tue fat-faced gentleman had motored ove! |" 
the nearest town to deliver his popular 1" "* 
The Art of Getting On,” in the village scho: rn le 
“The successful man is the man who striv'* |’ 
sistently. His motto is: ‘ Push, and ke c 
pushing,’ for by that alone he reachos his eo! 

Before the audience could make much he ae 
with their clapping a small man at the back 
roaring with laughter. : 

The lecturer put up his hand for silence. 
too, will have to push,” he commenced. 

“So will you when you get outside. 7 
half-a-dozen youngsters been pinching the | 
out of your motor to light a bonfire. 


=z 


wea 


© You 


Toore's 


vetral 


. 


Week ENDING 
May 2, 1912. 


THE FINAL 


I Remember. 
“T rnINK you are learning to love me just a little 


bit. 

“Learning ?”. The dark eyes lifted themselves 
shvly to Traynor’s face, the beautiful lips parted in a 
emile—and Traynor’s wife drew hersclf away from the 
wate on which they both leant, and with a sudden 
gislish impulse, put her arms about his neck. ‘I 
think—I have learnt,” she said, her voice shaken with 
fe-ling. 

* Dear,” Traynor spoke the little word with infinite 
tenderness, ‘‘ when the summer comes we will come 
doan here again, and remember every tiny step by 
which roe learnt to love your dull old fogey of a 
husband.’ 

“T don’t call him a dull old fogoy,” she answered 
earessingly, her hand stroking his coat sleevo with 
loving touch. ‘I didn’t beliove one person could ever 
have made another person as happy as you have made 
ine—and—I don’t deserve any of this happiness. 
‘Think —Denis—only think, I am simply a waif and stra 
—a nameless nobody, flotsam and jetsam on the san 
of life.” 

“You are Mrs. Denis Traynor,” he answered jest- 
ingly, seeing her eyes grow heavy with unshed tcars, 
“and it is not polite to call my wife names.” 

* You are so good to me,” she exclaimed passionately, 
“so royally, wonderfully good to me. But I can’t 
tell you what I would not give to know somethin 
about myself. Something about my past. If only 
could see behind 
tle dark curtain 


that hangs over he was not far 
ay min : bow ANOTHER SHORT SERIAL— Sway ia ls 
thankful show surmise was 
be.” ampl testified 

“Try not to THE WEB OF LIFE, by the admiring 
worry about it,” tances that fol- 


he answered 
gently; “let us 
make the most 
of allthe love and 
happincss we 
have without fretting ourselves about the past. 
V'crhaps some day we shall find out all we want to 
know.” 

“Tut,oh! Denis—Denis “’—sho clung to him all at 
once like a little frightened child—‘ supposing—we 
thould find out that Iam somebody horrible—or that 
come other man has a claim on mc—or a 

“We won't look at our bridges before we come to 
(|. m,” was the quiet response ; “‘ no man can take you 
away from me now—you are my wife—till death shall 
part us, And—sweetheart—vou need not be afraid 
that you were evor ‘ horrible,’ ”? he ended with a little 
tender laugh, and, Kfting her face between his hands, 
be kissed her again, a long, lingering kiss that brought 
Uie soft colour to her cheeks and a light into her eyes. 

“T like to think we are going home to-morrow,” he 
whispered; ‘“‘my flat will be a different place now my 
beantiful wife will fill it with sunshine.” 

“And—that man—that dark-faced man we met on 
the stairs the day we came away,”’ she asked, shudder- 
ing a little, and creeping closer into the sheltcr cf his 


arms, “will ho be there? Did you say his flat was | 


over yours, Denis? I could not bear his face, and 
}et—it seemed to me as if—as if—it almost made me 
tcmember something of the past.” 

“ Don’t worry about him ’—Traynor’s voice was very 
roothing—with his arm still round her he led heg away 
from tho gate, and along a lane where primroses 
fatred the banks—“ he is leaving his flat—probably has 
left by now. In any case, he would not trouble you, 
‘uy darling—I gcarcely know him—he is not my sort, 
and I never liked him.” 

“I wish [knew why his face was so familiar to me—” 
there was still trouble in her voice—‘ and not only 
familiar, but repugnant. I feel as if—he and I had 
vuce been enemies.” 

' Perhaps you saw him at the Covent Garden 
ball that gave us to each other,” Traynor said gently. 
‘He was there. And at the recollection of Welsby’s 
heyuting and sneering remarks long ago about the 
‘dy in the rose-coloured gown, his hands involun- 
tarily clenched. 
fan I may have seen him there,” she answered thought- 
ally: but I don’t think it is only that. It is somethin, 
at cludes mo. I feel as if it were there, and yct 


—Well, what are you going to do then? Tell me in twenty words, no nore. 


By C. Malcolm Hincks. 
—WILL START NEXT WEEK. 
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"The lady in the 
ose-(oloured Gown 


The Story of a Mysterious Tragedy. 


By L. G. MOBERLY. 


cannot put my hand on it or understand it. Perhaps 
if I see him again——’’—she hesitated—“ pcrhaps 
I ought to ask him about myself——” 

How little she knew, as she said tho words, under 
what circumstances she and Dick Welsby would como 
face to face again. 

Wandering undcr the budding trees, with the fra- 
grance of primroscs wafted to them from the copses, 
with the sense of Spring in the air, and of their own 
Bs love wrapping them round, Denis and his wife 

rifted into pleasanter Me of conversation, and 
Dick Welsby, with all clse that was tragic and sinister, 
was forgotten. 

And the eyes of Denis Traynor’s wife grew rested 
and peaceful as she walked through the sweet Spring 
lanes, and learnt to know more and more of the 
blessedness of a good man’s love. 

* * * * * 

It was the evening of their return to town that 
Traynor had insisted on giving his wife dinner at 
the smartest restaurant, declaring that they had 
never had a proper wedding breakfast, and there- 
fore she must casted now in due form. 

She had attracted no small amount of attention 
even amongst tho good ooking and well-gowned 
women in the place, for thero was something almost 
regal about the beautiful woman with her deep eyes 
and crown of dusky hair, and her graceful figure was 
shown at its very best in the soft apricot gown which 
Traynor had insisted upon giving her. 

“T love you in rose colour,’”’ ho had said, “ but I 
want you now in apricot yellow; it will make you 
look like a 
queen.” And that 


lowed his lovely 
wife. 

“T like to 
know that other 
people think you 
beautiful!” he said with boyish eagerness, as they 
sat over their cofiec after dinncr. ‘I like to see 
their eyes when they watch you, my lovely queen. 
I like to know that you are mine—minc—mine—all 
mine!” 

The outburst wa$ so unusual a one for her quiet, 
self-restrained husband that Denis’ wife looked 
at him with a smile and with a shadow of surprise 
in her eyes. 

“You think I am a lunatic,” he said shakily, his 
hand suddenly touching hers under cover of the 
tablecloth, “ but though I am placid at the top, 
I am not an icicle underneath. And—I am so proud 
of you, so proud of my beautiful wife.” 

* Silly boy!” she said softly, lauching a low laugh 
of pure happiness. “I am not worthy of ——” 

“Hush!” He put his hand lightly over her lips. 
‘“* You are nagcr to use that word in such a connection. 
Your soul is as beautiful as your face, swect wife of 
mine, and every day I thank God for giving us to each 
other,” he added reverenily. “You are worthy 
to be a king’s wife, and you hase stooped to a mero 
nobody who has not even made a big name to give you.” 

“I don't want big names—I only want you,’’ she 
answered simply. ‘* And, Denis, wouldn't it be nice 
to finish the evening at home in our own flat—now we 
have finished our wedding feast?” she added with 
another of her happy laughs. 

Eagerly acquiescing in her slightest wish, Traynor 
paid the bill and drew his wifc’s cloak round her, 
and was leading her away across the carpeted lounge, 
lavishly decorated with flowers, when a startled excla- 
mation in a deep bass voice made him pause and turn 
quickly. 

A man, tall, dark, and hendsome, had sprung from 
a scat under a big palm, and was alicady by his wife’s 
side, looking down at her with an intimate possessive 
glance that set the blood boiling in Traynor’s veins. 

‘“‘Gladys—why Gladys,” the man said excitedly, 
“ what on earth are you doing here 2? And who is with 
you?” and the speaker's dark eyes turncd defiantly 
towards Traynor, as though challenging him to account 
for some act of impertinent aggression. The woman’s 
face grew white—she put out her hands tremblingly to 

(Continucd on next page.) 
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Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all parts of the world, and of 
all ages, have lived to bless and to thank. Because it has 
restored to them their hair—their youthful looks. Becanso 
it has arrested its fall, saved its losa, promoted its growth 
in full, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


Your Own Chemist or Store knows, and will gladly 
tell you, all about Tatcho and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health 
Brush, and will supply you with both. Tatcho, the hair-grower, 
isa bright, spirituous Yiquia, the colour of whisky, free froin 
all grease and smell. It is sold in bottles, bearing the personal 
guarantee of its discoverer, Mr. Geo. R. Sims, at 1s., 2s. 9d., 
and 43. 6d., the two latter sizes being compounded in double 
strength, in order to expedite the cure, 

Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, costs you 2s, 

Tf you have any difficulty in obtaining Tatcho, or the Tatcho 
Hnir-Health Brush, write to the Chief Chemist, Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Strect, Kingsway, Lonlon, W.C., 
and by returning mail you will be equipped with the strongest 
Hair-Health combination known to science—Tatcho, the trusty, 
honest hair-grower, and its ally, the Tatcho Huir-Health Brush, 
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her husband, and a look of strained terror came into 
her eyes. : 

** Denis,” she said fearfully, ‘ it—is the same 
Why does he speak to me liko that ? 
Who——” 

Traynor collected himself by 
control, drew his wite’s hand throu 
looked quietly at the man who had i 

rogress. Bowilderment and surprise chased 
another over his face. 

‘You are not Mr. Dick Welsby !"” he said haltingly. 
* And yet—surely——” ss 

“Dick Welsby! No! I am not Dick Welsby ! 
was the other's impatient reply. ‘‘ He is my cousin, 
and I am getting fairly fed 7 with being constantly 
mistaken for him. But Dick and our likeness to 
each other has nothing to do with your being here, 
Gladys.” He turned again to Denis’ wife, who clung 
closely to her husban and looked with speechless 
fear into Tom’s angry face. “I thought you were 
abroad still. Why did you never let me know Sa 
were back? And what are you doing here with— 
this gentloman ?” 

His eyes glanced indignantly at Traynor. He made 
“g step forward as though he would have snatched 
the tall woman in her apricot draperies away from 


him. 
“This lady is my wife!” Traynor said slowly. 
“rT ” 

“Your wife?” Tom almost shouted, oblivious 
of the fact that the people seated amongst the palms 
and flowering plants were beginning to be interested 
in the acene. ‘ You don’t know what you are talking 
about, my dear sir, Gladys and J——” ; 

‘“‘ There is not! to be gained by making o dis- 
turbance here,” Traynor interrupted, restraining him- 
eelf with difficulty, as he saw his wife's 
pitifully white and frightened face. If 
you know my wife—as you seem to do— 
will you come to my flat and explain 
yourself ? We cannot pander to these 
curiosity-mongers by giving explanations in 
public here.” 

His quiet self-restraint had its due effect 
on the other man’s overmastering excitement. 
Choking back a torrent of words, and parcire,| 
from Traynor to his wife, with wrathf 
eyes, Tom Welsby followed them to the 
door without spea another word, but 
whilst they stood in the portico, waiting for 
the cab, he turned -fiercely to the white 
and trembling woman. 

“Why are you afraid of me?” he said 
harshly. ‘‘ Are you of- meeting. 
mo like this? Does your uncle know where 
you are?” : 

“ My unclo ?” her voice faltered. “ I don’t 
know—I can’t remember! I can’t remember 
you, though you seem to know me, and 
though your f ’ 

“* Seem to know you!” he said vehemently ; 
“seem to know you? You are my promised 
wife. Where is the ring I gavo you?. Why, 
do you pretend that we are strangers?” 

“Because I can’t remember! Indeed it 
is true, I can’t remember!’’ The ring of 
anguish in her voice was so plainly genuine 
that Tom Welsby looked at her with a 
puzzled frown. “Oh, Denis, help me! Take 
me home!” she almost sobbed, clin,ing 
more closely to her husband's arm. 

“ Follow us back to Montgomery Court,” 
Traynor said to the other man, as he led his 
wife towards the cab. “ Everything we can explain 
shall be explained to you there, but for Heaven's 
sake do not let us have a scene in public.” 

A moment later their taxi was gliding swiftly home- 
wards, followed by another in which Tom Welsby 
sat scowling at the brightly lighted streets, his thoughts 
in a whirl, and anger in his heart. 

* * 


a t effort of self- 
er his arm, and 
terrupted their 
one 


* 
“ Be brave, darling!"’ Denis’ voice was very gentle. 
“* Whatever we have to face we can face ther.” 

They had reached the flat as he spoke, and he was 
about to insert his key into the lock] of the door, 
when a stealthy footstep was audible coming down 
the stairs from above, and Denis’ wife, turning at the 
sound, found herself once more face to face with Dick 
Welsby, who was descending from his late flat, a 
battered tin box under his arm. At sight of him 
the woman recoiled, and Welsby’s slow sinister smilo 
crept over his face, 

“I found I had Icft a dispatch box behind,” he 
said to Traynor in his smooth tones, whilst his eyes 
were riveted on Mrs. Traynor's beautiful frightened face. 
“*T shall not trouble you again after to-night. I——” 

His ecntence was never destined to be finished. 
As the last words left his lips a man sprang suddenl 
from the shadows at the end of the passage, end, 
lifting his hand in which something gleamed and 
glittered in the lamp light, he struck a deadly blow 
at Welsby, who, flinging out his arms with a little moan, 
sank down in a crumpled heap at the feet of Denis 
Traynor’s wife. 

whole incident had happened with incredible 
swiftness, and Welsby’s ussailent had rushed along 


the passage and down the stairs before Traynor 
could seize him. 


answered grimly, and with the 
cabman, the villainous-looking ruffia 
until the police arrived upon the scene. 


knelt beside him, doing all that could 1 
as A unconscious man, whose life was ebbing fast. 
C 
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But at that moment Tom Welsby’s cab drove u 


to the door, and the murderous ruffian found himse 
pinioned by Tom's strong arms before he could make 


his escape. A cry of horror broke from his lips 


as he looked into Tom’s f 


face. - 
“Oh ! my Gawd,” he cried, “ how did you get down 


here, when I’ve just done for you above ? Oh! my 
Gawd, whatever does it mean?” 


ht red-handed,” Tom 
elp of the porter and 
n was secured 


“It moans that you are ca 


On the landing above, meanwhile, the woman in her 


apricot draperies was leaning against the wall, her face 
t 


e colour of ashes, -her eyes wide and dilated with 


fear, And with slow monotony—one sentence repeated 
itself over and over again on her lips —‘ I remembers 
everything now—I remember everything now.” 


At her feet Dick Welsby lay dying, and Traynor 


done for the 
—this—the—end?” he panted out. Denis’ 


steadfast eyes looked into the terrified dark ones, and 
the dying man read in them the answer to his question. 


*“T—can't die,” he whispered breathlessly, ‘“‘ I— 


I’ve never lived straight. They—tried—to—kill me 


“This lady ts my wife!’’ Traynor said slowly. © 


before — for — betraying — betraying —their society. 
They—never forgive—I was a traitor—there is no for- 
giveness for—traitors. Will God forgive?’ The 
agony in the last question was terrible to hear, and into 
Traynor’s “es there came a look of intense pity. 


“God is Infinite Love,” he said v. tly. 

“ Infinite—Love.”’ Some of the died out of 
Welsby’s eyes. ‘‘ Then—noedn’t I—be afraid ?” 

They were the last words he 


spoke. 

** No one need be afraid of a Love that is Infinite,” 
came the quick bag aoe and the semblance of a smile 
flickered over the dying man’s face. 

s s e * s 

“T can remember everything now,” Denis’ wife said 
to him when, much later, eid stood side by side in 
their own sitting-room; ‘‘i came back to me in a 
flash, when that terrible man lifted the daggor, just as 
a dagger was lifted that night you were nearly killed.” 

Tom Welsby, looking very white and shaken, stood 
close to the husband and wife, his eyes turning from one 
to the other with a questioning, bewildered gaze. 

- I don’t understand it all, Gladys, and that’s the 
plain truth,” he said, “‘ everything fecls like a night- 
mare, ending up with the murder of poor Dick. b 
did you throw me over? Is there any explanation?” 

““T—never loved you,” she cried passionately, 
‘you know I never loved you. You and my uncle 
wanted to force me to marry you. But—I never 
loved you—you know I never loved you.” A sneering 
smile hovered for a moment over his face—then— 
smitten perhaps by compunction at the girl’s stricken 
face, he suddenly exclaimed : 

““Yos, I know-—you—never loved me, Gladys, 


you? ou forgive—everythiug ? ” : 
oR hy »” she st ently, laying her hand 


in his; 


Traynor met his wife was grad 
the night of Dick Welsby’s murder, the cloud tii: j,. | 

un, 
lif and her memory came back to her. 
Prendergast—anu she had lived with an old wu): '., 


bachelor, very rich, very eccentric, very crabicd, 
Portman Square. 


ing, excepting Tom Welsby, who had ingratiatii 


Ned in ig 
and in the eee ro must let sis fedordle with 


you—my husband and 


The story of all that had Aspens’ before D.15 


ly unfolded, fer afr 


over the beautiful woman's brain con))!.: |, 


Her maiden name been Prendergast— 


hee 
ob 
ia 


Old Mr. Prendergast was strict and narrow in ::!1 },:3 


views, and his niece, brought up by a pleasure-li 111 
father and a most tender ‘ 
the chan 
unendu! 


loving mother, had foi: j 
to her uncle’s itanical houschol :!1; 
le, when, as an orphan of nineteen 
into his guardianship. 
She saw scarcely anyone of her own age and s1.1:}. 


6 


Bars) 


ne 
self with Mr. Prendergast, and stood hi!) in 
the favour of that most peculiar old geile: sn, 
, Admiring Gladys’ beauty, and havin.: 

a whole-hearted admiration for her un!’ 
fortune, Tom Welsby had paid assidu.us 
court to the girl who rebuffed him at every turn, 

Wearied out at last by his persistency, aid 
by the continual ae brought to bear upon 
her by her uncle, she had consented ty aa 
engagement, bargaining only that befor sh. 
# married Tom she should go abroad to fri: tiis 
in France and elsewhere for several wer! s, 
holding no communication meanwhile wi:u 
her persistent lover. 

Mr. Prendergast had been obliged to le:ve 
home on business for several months, and 1: 
Portman Square house was to be left in clare 
of the butler and his wife. But just before lic 
departure from England, the spirit of revi.'s --- 
ness and frolic entered into Gladys. Siu.is 
the notice of a Covent Garden Ball, she + 
seized with a sudden wild desire to taht pst 
in it, and her sudden wish was tran-l:': 


t 
into action. The servants, not expecting Ut 
the girl would be in England fur se». :! 
weeks, were in no wise troubled at neither 
| sccing nor hearing from her. 

The ball had not come up to Gladys’ cx- 
pectations. She found herself attracts; 
attention of an unpleasant and unowelvu::.: 
description, and one man in particular beth 
. annoyed and vexed her by his insolent glancc, 
and by his attempts to speak to her. 

Her restored memory proved to her beywnd 
a doubt that her tormentor had been 1): 
Welsby, her lover's cousin. Frightened at !a-t 
by the looks and words of those who annavil 
her, she had left the ball-room and hurried into 
the street, rushing blindly along, beset by a 
horrible fear lest any of the men she had i‘: 
behind should pursue her out into the darkne-». 

There Denis Traynor had secn and prot’: 
her, and there the murderous assault had bv! 
made upon him—the assault from whi:h =! 
had tried to defend him, as our readers kn ©. 

The murderer of Dick Welsby, Mike, in the cour:. uf 
his trial, declared himself to be the tool of a sovicty of 
Anarchists to which Dick had belonged ; but havites 
betrayed one of the members of the socicty, he |. -4 
been condemned to death. 

Mike, in endeavouring to i 
warrant of the society, had twice mistaken his ma. 
first in his unsuccessful attempt on Denis ‘Irayi 
secondly in wounding Tom Welsby instead of his cuit". 

The feaders of the society had then appointed ot!:t 
men to kidnap Dick, and they too had mistaken 1." 
for the man who was so strangely his counter}! - 
But Nemesis had finally overtaken the traitor bi: “! 
—and by the capture of the murderer, the so’! 
which had long flourished in secret, was made knot 
to tl® world—its leaders meeting with their desc", 

Gladys and her husband aro happy—so happ 
she sometimes declares she is afraid of her own Jos. 

“Tt seems as if it must be too good to last,” s! > 
the other day to Denis, ‘‘ won't the gods be j« abuso 
our happiness, and take it away ?” Bay sd 

“Tho old gods might,” he answered, drav ii? 
closely into the shelter of his arms, “ but the Gov 
is Love loves His children to be happy, and wv f'~ 
take our joy without any fear or misgiv ins. 


out tho death 


“T believe you put on rosc-coloured specs o 
look at life, just as you do when you look atm |” 
said softly, and he, kissing her face, answered 2S 

“T have always had o fiking for rose colour. ee 
heart—the rose of a June garden, the rosy ~""! 4 


sunset, the rose of a summer dawn, and—my Wiebe” 
her rose-coloured gown.” 
Tur Enp. 


—For the best postcards I will give five “P.W." penknives. Mark postcards “Ship.” (See page 1088.) 


(WEEK ENDING 
May 2, 1922 


_— 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


po YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Ex Cathedra. 

2. Judgment of Paris. 

3. Millennium. 

4. Jerry Built. 

5. Make tne Welkin Ring. 
6. Lantern Jawed. 


They are everyday ressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 


best. 

Virst of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of # postcard, amd put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
cise, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
nay not be typewritten or printed. 

You may eend in your explanation of all the six 
if you ae but each must be written on a separate 

stcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
May 2nd. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 72. 


(1) CLAQUE, - 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to Leonard 
Spencer, 151 Gwydir Street, Cambridge, whose eaplana- 
tion was as follows : 


An organised body of hired applauders in a theatre. 
The system is of great antiquity, and has been much 
resorted to in France, where the application of the 
word Claque (meaning clap) originated. Claque has 
come to mean also a body of subservient followers 
ali\ays ready to applaud their leader. 


(2) SIMNEL CAKE. 


C. E. Lawrence, Walesby, Market Rasen, was the 
tinier of the prize for this test. His explanation was 
us follows : 


Mid-Lent was known as “‘ Mothering Sunday,” girls 
in service being then allowed a holiday to visit their 
mothers. It was customary to take home as a present 
a cake called a **Simnel ”—a word connected with the 
Latin, Simila, wheat-flour—in shape resembling a 
pork-pie, but in ingredients a plum-pudding. 


(3) SUNDOWNER. 
The winning ex, 


Brooks, 11 Whit 
follows : 


nation was received from B. J. 
Park, Highgate. It was worded as 


An Australian term applied to the tramp who always 
Manages to arrive at a farm too late in the evening to 
do any work, but in time to beg a meal and a shake- 
down, As his arrival synchronises with the setting 
ea, this term has been aptly applied to him. 


() DEOCH-AN-DORUIS. 


The winner was J. MacKeachan, Langbank, by Port- 
Glisgow, who submitted the following : 

Trese three Gaelic words mean the “ drink at the 
door,” that is, the parting cup, taken at the breaking 
up of festive meetings among Highlanders. The 
, Uitrup cup” given by the host to departing guests 
is the equivalent in English. 


(3) BYE-LAW. 
lor the explanation which follows, the prize of 10s. 6d° 


his been awarded to Miss Nettie Cheyne, 640 Holborn 


Srect, Aberdeen : 
ac 
val 
Community. 


(6) FLOTSAM AND JETSAM. 


Phe winner, EB. Wilson, 31 York Street, Pelaw-on- 


Dyn, described this phrase in the following terms : 


aot phraso refers to sea life, Flotsam being the 
‘ute for goods lost by wreck and found floating, while 
= at means goods thrown overboard to lighten a 

Sscl in peril, but which remain under water. The 


*xpression is also used in reference to humanity. 


Now, ladies! Can yow tell me “What's the difference between boiled hatibul— 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Bye-law—Danish, By town, and Law—is, as its 
'ivation denotes, a particular law made by a corpora- 
lon or any such distinct portion of a community, and 
i id for its use only. It is supplementary to public 
‘ws, and must be for the general good of the 
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Here’s the Rhubarb! 
Now for 


> Now f 
Birds 
3 Custard 


The “LANCET” says: “Rhubarb is un- 
doubtedly excellent.” Bird’s is undoubtedly 
the purest and most nutritious of Custards. 
For a “Spring delight,” combine the 
healthful excellence of Rhubarb with the 
rich store of nutriment in Bird’s Custard. 


The natural creaminess of “ Bird’s” 
mellows the slight acidity natural to 
Rhubarb, making it doubly delicious. 


Always ask for BIRD'S= the PuRE Custard. 
In rd. pkts., 4d. & 7}4. boxes, and new large 8id. 


= ——_ —- 


I. O.S. training means a better position and 
increased ! 
voluntarily reported promotion last year. Why 
not send for free information to-day to the 
International Correspondence Schools, 197/B39 
Kingsway, London ? 


pay. Over 4,000 I. C. S. students | §TUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


+ 


and = when 
writing to advertisers please mention ‘‘ P.W." 
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Frelure Fars [fF _ KINGS OW THE QUiE. 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for ; 3 ry 
this feature. Odd Things Sometimes Happen when Ro: 
Travels “ Incog.” : 


We t undertake to return unsuitable contributions . 
e cannot Tue Prince of Wales, who has gone to stay jn 


unless stamped, addressed envelope ts inclosed, 
Paris in order Aare th ath has adowtcd 
an incognito. Paris ws him simply as (:. 
Earl of Chester, ) sialic 

Though this is his first‘such experience, it \.:\| 
certainly not be his last. All modern Roy:ii 
with two exceptions, find an incognito at tines 
absolute necessity. It is only the Tsar and 1:, 
Kaiser who have always refused to veil 1). ic 
identity, however thinly. 

The disguise of an incognito is usually very ;' |, 
indeed. Every lady knew, for instance, whi: i!. 
Duke of Lancaster was travelling, that the ow: ¢ 
of this title was King Edward. But ineo::., 
serve two purposes. When a Sovereign or 1'\) 
travels merely “incognito” he simply mea: iy 
save brother Royalties and himself the trow!!+ «1.1 
expense of State visits, He prefers to sce tin 
informally. 

A Princess as Miss Jones. 

But when the phrase a “strict incognito” is 
used, it is a request to be left in absolute piiva:y, 
Queen Alexandra has often travelled as the Duchess 
of Lancaster, but she has also paid flying vi-iis 
to Paris under the strict incognito of Mrs. Stephie:,. 
Princess Victoria, too, has stayed there as jil.in 
Miss Jones. ° 

Our present King and Queen have selton 
found incognitos necessary, and never since thy 
came to the Throne. But when Duchess of York, 
Queen Mary frequently travelled as the Countiss 
of Killarney. 

King Edward had quite a large selection of 
incognitos. When Prince of Wales he usu:!lv 
preferred to appear abroad as the Earl of Chest, 
the Earl of Carrick, Baron’Renfrew, or the Karl of 
Cornwall. As these titles attach to that of tho 
Prince of Wales, when he became King he abandoicd 
them for that of the Duke. of Lancaster. 


Too Zealous for King Edward. 
Sometimes excessive zeal on the part of tho 
police tends to defeat the object of the incognits 
and draw attention to the Royalty who wishes 
to be let alone. King Edward when a Prince v.15 
often troubled in this way. Once when in Naples 
he was annoyed by the constant presence of to 
detectives. 

Sending for the chief of the police, he invited |:n 
to bring his men into the Royal sitting-ro%. 
Offering them cigars, he gave them a good-humo:irl 
lecture on the way in which their work ougi.t to 
have been done. And ended with: 

“T don’t like your clearing people out of ny 
way when I want to go anywhere. I don’t mi: | 
being a Prince. I do seriously object to being 
treated as an epidemic disease!" And the crt- 
fallen police retired to ponder more tactful mctho:! « 


“Bring Out Your Handcuffs!" 


King Alfonso, who used to travel as the Marguis 
of Cavadonga, had the same fault to find with '« 
French police. When staying at Biarritz o'° 
he made it his daily amusement to try to dui 
thom. After a vain attempt one day on the“! 
course to baffle his shadowers, he turned suit ly 
back and held out his wrists, remarking : 

“Tf it is the Marquis of Cavadonga you wnt 
I am he. Bring out your handcuffs. My «ly 
prayer is that you may never know the toil. 
that wring a murderer's soul, as I do!” a 

King Edward used often to talk of tho Hits 
incidents that happened when he travelled h.. 
Strolling through the Louvre once with an equc 
he noticed a couple of Americans who kept turt."5 
from the pictures to eye him furtively. - 

At last one of the two, a lean, elderly man v4 
a goatee beard, came up and asked squarely : 

‘Sir, are you the Prince of Wales? ; 

“My name is Renfrew,” was the genial an-y 

The American muttered bitterly: 

“Confound you, young man, you vo lost. 119 
twenty dollars {”? and stalked off disconsolate. 


CRUISERS THAT KILL CREWS, 


Se eaten 
Big Blunders in Building Battleships Made by 
Naval Architects. 

One of the most important points in building 
a big war-ship is that she shall be 6 steady gun 
platform. It is obvious that no gun crew can 
make good shooting from a ship that rolls about 
like a drunken man. : 

For this purpose, all our large battleships are 
provided with two bilge keels, which are long steel 
plates running parallel to the keel, one on each 
side of it. They are fixed just at the angle where 
the almost flat bottom curves sharply up to the 
side. 

For some reason, one of our latest giants, the 
huge Dreadnought cruiser Orion, was sent to sea 
with bilge keels much smaller than the ordinary. 

The result was that when she ran into rough 
weather she rolled in a simply appalling fashion. 
Everything that could possibly get loose went 
tumbling from side to side, and as for shooting, 
her big guns would have been practically useless. 
She has been brought back into Devonport Dock- 
yard to have new keels fitted. 

Little Faults of the “Lion.” 

The Léon, which was launched a few months ago 
from the same dockyard as the Orion, and is so 
long that the dock had to be specially lengthened 
to Sold her, is the fastest cruiser in the world. 
She develops twenty-eight knots. 

Her engines are of 70,000 horse-power, and 
naturally she needs terrific heat to drive her at 
her full speed. 

Her navigating bridge was placed on one side 
of her foremost funnel, and the fire-control platform 
(from which the guns are worked) on the other. 

When the Lion went out for her full-specd trials, 
flames, fifty feet long, roared out of the top of this 
funnel and swept the bridge, and especially the 
fire-control platform. It was said that every pieco 
of metal on the bridge was warped and twisted, 
and that some were even melted. 


Hot Enough to Roast Its Crew. 

As for the fire control, anyone who had ventured 
there would have been literally roasted alive. 
This ee is thirty feet above the top of the 
funnel, and was exposed to the full blast of the 
volcano-like eruption from its mouth. 

Like the Orion, the Lion is back in dry dock. 
Her foremost funnel will have to be shifted a 
long way further forward, and at least £25,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money will be expended to make 
good the results of the blunder. 

Our navy is the best in the world, and we have 
some of the very finest naval architects who ever 
put pencil to paper. All the same, the record of 
our blunders in war-ship building is » long and 
serious one. 

Perhaps the worst was the Captain, the first 
fully-rigged turret ship tried in service at sea. 

Only One Voyage—500 Drowned. 

The Captain went on her first cruise in September, 
1870. A gale struck her, and she heeled right 
over. She literally lay upon her side in the sea, her 
crew waiting breathless for her to recover. She 
never did recover. Her turrets and big masts 
made her top-heavy. She turned slowly over, and 
was gone, carrying nearly five hundred officers 
and men with her into the depths. 

The Duncan was another example of all that a 
battleship shculd not be. Crossing the Bay on 
the way to the Mediterranean, every officer's cabin 
was flooded. Passages, stokeholds, even the 
ammunition rooms were full of water. Her con- 
Fog went through the same weather perfectly 

Ty. ’ 

But the worst blunder of all in naval architecture 
stands to the discredit of our good friends across 
the Channel. The French have built some very 
fine ships from time to time, but the cruiser, 
Jeanne d’Arc, when first put through her facings, 
was tound to be utterly useless for modern warfare. 

She rolled so as to put her lower-deck gun muzzles 
under water, and the vibration from her engines 
was so terrific that no gun could be laid with any 
approach to accuracy. 


TWO GOOD THINGS— 
New Short Serial Starts: 


THE WEB OF LIFE, 
By’ C. Malcolm Hincks. 


probably dis- 
astrous to both 
the man_himself 
and the cable. The 
usual warning sign 
consists of an iron 

late upon which 
is painted in bold Ictters the word “‘ cables.” 

Several of these plates are placed in the ground at 
intervals along the cable route, and thus the net er 
is informed of the presence and direction of the under- 
ground electric cables. 


NAILS AS TOOLS. 
Maxy clay sculptors dispense with shaping tools in 
their work. ~ 
They use instead their finger-nails, which they file 
into all sorts of weird shapes in order to decorate the 


soft clay. These nails they find far more effective than 
any instruments, and they are ablo to do their work 
quicker and more accurately with them. 

The pictures show two typical finger-nails of north 
country potters. 


° 


A NOVEL VENTILATOR. 


Tus picture shows an arrangement for ventilation 
used on the new A 
type of motor 
omnibus. . 

The air makes 
its entry by means 
ofthe aperture (A), 
and is carried into 
the interior of the 
*bus by a plain 
shaft, indicated in 
the picture by the 
dotted lines. 

The bottom of 
the shaft is fitted nl 
with a_ hinged a ig 
door This enables 
the flow of air to be regulated, or shut out altogether 
if necessary, on a very windy day. 


DRAWING WATER AT SEA. 
Ir you have ever attempted to draw water ina 
bucket from a ship at sea you will know how difficult 
a thing it is todo. The only way to do it success- 


tt), 
—IN NEXT WEEK’S NUMEE::. 


INCREASED PRIZE MONEY 
IN “MIDDLES.” 
Enter the Contest on First Page Now. 


fully is to throw the bucket well forward, and then, 
when it comes abreast of you, quickly draw it up. 

If the bucket is thrown straight down, the vessel 
leaves the bucket behind, and there is considerable 
danger of your being drawn overboard with the wash 
of the water against the pail. 


—and. a husband’s late-at-night story?" They are both fishy, of courst, I want better. (Turn to pase 193 (. 


_ Miers Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement. Supplement. 10°38 
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A Genuine Treatment Your 


for 


| . fa The world immediately becomes a different 
Sie] Place to the man who steps out of seedy, 


mi slovenly clothes, and into a smart, well. 
b] tailored suit of stylish cut and up-to-date 
may "appearance. Your friends notice that 
Has Brought Joy & Contentment into : you have suddenly taken on a more auc 
ef | cessful prosperous appearance; you 

Thousands of Homes. 3 find yourself recognised with more cordial- 

; H ity and respect than usual, and you fecl a 

new confidence in your ability to do your. 


I guarantee absolutely that iH self justice, and take advantage of the 
any drinker will completely lose ] Opportunities of advancement which come 
the craving for alcoholic drinks if your way. The expense of a new rig-out 
he or she willingly takes my need not stand in your way. The Graves 
gentle, safe home treatment for 4 4 35/- Suit is a marvel of enterprise and 
only three days, or I refund the q value, which is only made possible by our 
money. It is perfectly harm: enormous turnover in thisdepartment; and 
less, overcomes the craving, and y ole remarkably easy ternie enable you to 


have your suit immediately, and also to 
wonderfully improves the health. f 
By my “A. method sou ean spread the payment over several months, 


treat. yourself or any other : WE DELIVER our Sait from 
Caong with the positive know- : 
edge that success will follow, 
or money back. The craving 
begins to disappear in a few 
hours, and the health improves 
every minute! An astonishing 
and lasting transformation ! 
Also, I supply my “ B ” method, 
whereby t the drunkard is saved 
without his knowledge safely and 
speedily. The person soon 
begins to detest the smell or 

™ taste of beer, spirits or wine, 
despises the stuff, and nothing can induce him to drink it, Any wife, 
mother, or friend can give these preparations secretly in coffee, tea, 
milk, whisky, beer or other drink or in food. They are tasteless and 
truly wonderful in their action. My book “Confessions of an Alcoholic 
Slave” tells how I was a heavy drinker for “many years and was 
marvellously cured; it explains how the same joy can come to eve 
other drinker. I will send my book in plain wrapper, post pai aid, 
absolutely free. Write for it to-day. 


WONDERFUL RECORD OF SUCCESS 


From the hundreds of testimonial letters which I have on my files, I have taken 

these few at random. With every book I send a legion of testimonials from 

men and women who want others to know what my treatment has done for 
them. I give full addresses so that you can investigate, 


BLUE 
weart: 


ihe 


st 
a 


Mr. J. CONNOR, Dublin, writes: “ Your treatment Mr. G. EVANS, ) Eee e eos “Thad beens HEAVY 
did what yo Sale Seimes 1 it would ao, I would aa nee sail DRINKER FOR 30 YE. T can can sonselentions! 7 
fora 7 shat ecs cAeieG ACAt wes EATMENT [{ 


qutheens of erat tage age otto SNURVATERATE | heve oe had 
NAGI? YRARB’ standing in 72 hours! Yet so it was, sriRiTooUe. LIQUORS of any di 


on.”* 
vi te? Mre. JONES, Pontypridd, writes: ‘ My brother has 
“ire ¥. CURTIS, Ormekirk, writes: ° “Since taking left off the dria THANKS TO YOUR SECRET 
sur 3 days? treatment, mow many ago,I have | TREATMENT. He used $0: some home drunk everv 
hever had the slightest soyinine ‘alcoholic. | night, but now he is Sor ac ond HAS NO 
Your METHOD SIMPLY MARVEL US. Istrongly | DESIRE FOR ALCOHOLIC DRINK rats A é 
advise anyone with @ Hiking for liquors alcoholic to get | Mr. RB. H. KIRBY, Aldershot, writes: ee 53, The Lancet describes it as 
your treatment.” and had known the taste of alcohol since I was » 5 : 
wg tht ay anand ham, writes: “I am pleare’ onild. I found that the drink was ruining my health, “Mr. Benger’s admnir- 
ano desire FOR 1 TOXI- Yok your ‘A’ treatment. 1 HAVE NOT TOUCHED 
CATING DEEN expresses his sincerest aLcono 10 DRINK SINCE—co not want {t, hate the able = prepara- 
thanks to you fee ‘making co Aa wrTEn MAN ei amell of it. 


tion.” 


DRUNKARDS CAN BE SECRETLY SAVED 


Mrs. MORRIS, Wisbech, writes: ee ve your ‘B’ one R. B BUACE Edinburgh, writes: “Iam thankful 
treatment faitl 


im accordapes cae direc- o SECEET TREATMENT bas been 

Led and TF CAUSE RE PORDAND SO. Give | CREAT SUCCESS. He hasno more eraving foralcohc!, or n an 

UP BEER DRIN NKING. It is a long time since | and is quite content to take tea, ginger ale, or wacer.”’ 9 
I gxve the secret treatment, and he has tasted Mr. J. MOOKE. Dublin, wr tes: a eae beens neeey 


1 thezicanta since then, and seems to havea disgust | drinker FOR OVI7R 30 YEARS, and never t 


ve it up; but lam GLAD THAT MY WIFR SOUGHT and 
Mrs. DAVIES, Carnarvon, writes: “My moabend Hk TREAT TMEN NT, and that the remedies caused nic 
*aid he would ni ve up the drink, but y craving.” the 
tebe BOrED SPOR atk Wi ‘OUT HIS K KNOW. eo fon CLARK’ Manchester, writes: “YOURS DAY®’ 9 
LED dislike the taste or smell | TREATMENT HAS CURED MY FRIBHD: He was 
chant hie a eee a seem ingiy, @ hopeless drunkard, 


pel bas NO 
be Bra. NICHOL’ Bristo ‘ol, writes: “ My husband had | CRAVING Now, and says be NEVER T ELT BETTER 
‘ DRINKING R xen, always at it. I gave | in all his life. . 
A remedies secretly, and in a short time he lost Mrs, NICHOLLS, Chichester, writes: “Your ‘ igi id 
tt eis 9 MY HOME °4j HAPPY NOW.” treatment has cured my husband of beer drinking. 
. BAT: :) used YOUR SECRET REMEDIRS because he would 


Benger’s Food can be enjoyed and 
too highly of aa potted Tein QUIT EB Hever have taken the {reatment willingly. He has been 


certalnny nl See Wish for aloohcl\o o drink and & ectotal now for a long time. and OWNS HR 18 assimilated when other foods disagree. It —. 
i i iti ich in all the 
My treatment is ly, safe, convenient, and can be taken at home or while attending to delicate and highly nutr He Sean, rich 1 
vusiness. I tell about the secret in my book, FREE fosmery person (or relative or friend elements necessary to maintain vigorous health, but 
Fi ae aloohol in any form to excess. M remedy is tor cither steady or periodi : = a ‘ “al 
Vid Sista Doran Pisces Ser gpa Page gi as entirely free from rough and indigestible particles, 
night an ‘on night, or any other ours also i fie a . 
‘urply a reliable treatment which saves drinkers without their which often produce irritation in delicate stomachs. 
: merce edge. Itis the genuine secret method. I cannot say much ; sl ica 
reveat advertisement; want you to read my book—it will be a A full descriptive booklet may be obta post free fr 
ation to you. I will send you my book in plain wrapper, BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 


“opty, Post paid. Correspomileine strictly confidential. New York Branch Office: 92 William Strect. 
Write to-day! Address: Bengev’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, efe., everyrhere. 


E. J. WOODS, 10 NORFOLK ST. (3511), LONDON. W.6. 


Sea 


A BIGAMIST DUCHESS, 
and a Midnight Marriage. - 


Turek titles of infamy were bestowed during her 
lifetime upon Elizabeth Chudleigh, the last Duchess 
of Kingston, and each of the three marked a 
distinot forward step in a career of profligacy and 
crime such as is happily exceedingly rare amongst 
Englishwomen of the educated classes. 

- At first she was called merely the “ Wanton 
Duchess,” then she was dub’ the ‘“ Wicked 
Duchess,” and lastly she became known as the 
“ Bigamist Duchess.” 


Candour compels us to admit that she most 
certainly earned all three of these unflattering 
titles. “Yet for all that, it is not by any means 


certain that she was not, in the beginning at all 
events, more sinned against than sinning. 

But here is her story. 

* * * .- 

The first twenty years of Elizabeth’s life were 
spent in seclusion in Devonshire, where she shared 
a country cottage with her widowed mother, per 
woman, but sprung from a good stock, the Chud- 
leighs of Ashton. 

en, one fateful day, there reined up at the 
garden gate a gay cavalier. Hoe craved an humble 
boon—a glass of water, for the sun was hot, or a 
horn of good old Devon cider. 

He was given the latter, and the server was none 
other than the fair Elizabeth herself. The horse- 
man lingered long, and made excuse to call again, 
for the girl was ravishingly beautiful. 


Flirted Her Way Into Court. 

But the country-bred damsel was as wary as she 
was pretty, and proved herself more than a match 
for the high-born gentleman from London. Mr. 
Pulteney his name was, a prominent Member of 
Parliament, and a close personal friend of Royalty. 

‘Elizabeth flirted with him, cajoled, coquetted, 
but nothing more. At longth, just so as to have 
her near him, the by now thoroughly infatuated 
man got her appointed Maid-of-Honour to the 
Princess of Wales. Whereupon Elizabeth, with 
singular heartlessness, promptly threw him over. 

For now, having obtained the.entry at Court, 
she flew at much higher game than a mere humble 
commoner. She needed but to pick and choose, for 
her beauty set all men’s hearts aflame. 

Amongst others who wooed her honourably were 
the Dukes of Hamilton and of Ancaster, and the 
Earl of Hillsborough. She accepted the first- 
named as being the wealthiest and the most dis- 
tinguished of the three. 

They were betrothed, and might have been 
happily married but for the fact that yet a fourth 
cantidats for her hand; the Hon. Augustus Hervey, 
son of the Earl of Bristol, was so desperately 
smitten by her charms that he was prepared to go 
practically any length to win her. 


The Midnight Marriage. 
* This young gentleman was shrewd enough to 
realise that he could not hope to supplant the Duke 
of Hamilton by straightforward means, so he had 
recourse to trickery on the time-honoured principle, 
seemingly, that all is fair in love and war. The 
Duke’s letters to Elizabeth were suppressed. 

The result was that Elizabeth, deeming herself 
jilted, consented out of pique to marry Hervey, 
only stipulating that the wedding was to be kept 
secret. To this her lover gladly consented, and 
the couple journeyed together to Lainston in 
Hampshire. 

Here, in the parish church, they were privately 
married by the vicar, the Rev. Mr. Ames. Their 
carriage had broken down, and it was near midnight 
ere they arrived at the church. The interior of the 
building was in pitch darkness. But the verger 

ured a wax taper from somewhere, and stuck 
it in the crown of his hat, and by the aid of this 
feeble glimmer of light the marriage service was 
hastily gone through. _. 

A few days later Elizabeth, still posing as Miss 
Chudleigh, returned to London, and resumed her 
duties at Court. Here, soon afterwards, the Duke 


of Hamilton sought her 
out, and bitterly upbraided 
her for her inconstancy, 
demanding to know the 
reason why she had not 
answered his le' 

Explanations followed, 
as a matter of course, and 
Elizabeth discovered how 
she hi been deceived. 
Naturally she was furiously 
angry. She cut herself 
adrift from her husband, 
refusing either to sec 
him or to speak to him. 

Hamilton, still madly in love, kept pressing her 
to marry him. But she dared not accept, nor dare 
she tell him the reason for her refusal, although her 
husband, who was aieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
was now abroad with his ship. . 

‘There was one desperate way out of the difficulty, 

nd Elizabeth took it. Journeying secretly to 
Lainston, a hundred guineas in gold concealed 
about her person, she bribed the verger to admit 
her to the vestry by night when no one was about. 


Then, with the aid of a pair of scissors she had 
brought with her, she deftly removed from the 
register the page containing the record of her 


marriage. S 

Hardly had the crime been committed—-for a 
crime, of course, it was—when a startling turn of 
fortune’s-wheel rendered it of no avail. The Duke 
of Hamilton found a new flame, the “ beautiful 
Miss Gunning,” whom he afterwards married ; and 
at about the same time Lieutenant Hervey 
succeeded unexpectedly to the Earldom. 


To Replace the Cut-Out Page. 

Elizabeth was now Countess of Bristol, vet she 
dared not claim the title, for she had herself 
destroyed the proof of her marriage; and the new 
Earl, who, like Hamilton, had transferred his 
affections to another, declined to recognise as his 
wife the woman who to the world at large, it must 
be remembered, was still Miss Chudleigh. 

Once more Elizabeth journeyed to Lainston, with 
the object of replacing in the parish register a 

—a forged one this time—of the midnight 
marriage. She was well provided with money, and 
she would probably have succeeded in her design. 
But at the last moment it was rendered unnecessary. 

The Duke of eager succumbed to her charms, 
and offered her his hand, his coronet, and his title. 
Casting all scruples to the winds, Elizabeth promptly 
accepted him, and became Duchess of Kingston, in 
name if not in reality. 

So long as the Duke lived, no question was raised 
as to the legality of the marriage. But he was 
already an old-man when the wedding took place, 
and he died not many years afterwards. 

His will loft the widow handsomely provided for, 
but there were other heirs, and these, acting under 
legal advice, instituted a criminal prosecution for 
bigamy against the Duchess. She was tried in 
Westminster Hall before the House of Lords, and 
duly convicted. 


Three Princely Lovers at the Same Time. 
No sentence was, however, passed, and sho was 
discharged from custody on payment of the usual 
fees. At the termination of the proceedings the 
Duchess—or the Countess of Bristol as it was ruled 
she should now be called—fainted, and had to be 
go out ve ge | os 
isappointed and enraged, the unhappy woman 
Ss led to throw all restraint to the winds. 
ver succeeded lover. All were rich. It was the 
one passport to her favour. Many of them were 


spelis. She once had three princes dancing attend- 
ance upon her at the same time. 

One of the trio, Prince Radzivil, a Russian noble- 
man of vast wealth, entertained her for a fortnight 
in a manner that reads more like a romance culled 
from the “ Arabian Nights ” than a plain statement 
of fact. He had a banqueting-hall and a theatre 
built expressly for the occasion. He also caused to 
be erected a huge emporium filled with costly 
jewellery, rich furs, and splendid dresses. These 
the Prince went alia the pretence of buying, and 
immediately presented them to his guest. At the 
close of the entertainment a torch was applied to 
the buildings, and the whole display was converted 
into a bonfire in honour of the Duchess. 

Her notoriety earned her many enemies. Foote, 
the actor, was especially bitter against her, owing, 
it was said, to her having contemptuously rejected 
his advances, and he started to bring out a play in 


men of title. Even royalty itself succumbed to her | 
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which the’ Duchess was held up to ridic, 


“Lady Kitty Crocodile.” - 
Herein, however, Foote made the mistake «,' 
life, for Elizabeth sent for Lord Hertford, the {..-) 
Chamberlain, to Kingston House, and . .-. 

persuaded him to refuse to licenso tho pic... 
a result the unhappy actor was practically | 

e gave up his theatre, and died shortly after. 1 
worn out with worry and vexation. 

th’s latter years were embittered ow) 4 
her pecpeenty for going to law over trifles. .\: » 
time of her death sho was involved in no : 
than thirteen law-suits, and it was the new, - 
one of these had gone against her that hasten «! 
inevitable end. 

Two Glasses of Wine Before She Di::1, 

She was in residence at St. Assise—hev |... 
near Paris—at the time. - Early one mornin’ 4 
courier brought the hateful intelligence t« |. ;, 
Whereupon she flew into so violent a fit ol : 
that she broke a blood-vessel. 

Her attendants put her to bed, but a little 1.1. 
against the positive orders of her doctor, s}iv 1... 
P a diamond tiara upon her uncombed |... 
and decked her bare shoulders with a roy. «i 

Is worth £40,000. Then she rang to: | + 
utler, and im usly demanded wine. 

The man demurred, but the Duchess wi- <5 
insistent, and began to be so angered, t!::' «1 
es & glass of madeira was handed to her on a 
golden salver. “Ah,” she cried, smackin: jv: 
lips, ‘‘ that is ; bring me another glass.” 

She drank this also, and then lay down upon |. + 
couch to sleep, ey that she felt much Ie: :. 
It was her last sleep. In a few hours her will 


heart had ceased to t. 
(Next week: ‘’ The Woman who Ruled the Brits’ 
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is Mountaineering 
Dangerous? 
£10 FOR THE PARROT’S OPINIONS. 


MounTAINEERING is the latest sport to attract oo 
attention of Snooks, 

Excited no doubt by reading reports of the clin! 
feats accomplished Md famous members of the Alp ne 
Club, he tried to tackle a steep precipice himself. 

Unfortunately, his ill-luck continued to dog him. le 
slipped and fell over the cliff, and we invite you to te. 15 
in a last line to the verse below what yon thin, 10 
Parrot, who was an eye-witness, said on the subject. 

'This last line that you add need not rhyme nr - in 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it ma; 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than tires, 9: i 
should have some bearing on the rest of the vers. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as full» =: 

Snooks thought mountatneering good sport, 
As he climbed | a steep cliff one day ; 

But he ef avd fell right from the top, 
And the Parrot cried out, so they say: 

An example last line, which must not be uveed, 1. t 
read as follows: ‘‘ You've slipped away fust.” 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & Lat and addres: i 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strect, fon, W.C. If you! 


Names resses 
8, Kach competitor must give 
condition is complied w: 


real name and address. 


y postcard “Cliff” on the top left-hand corner. -) 
must arrive not later than Thursday, May 2nd. ¢ 
5. To sender of the attempt considered the best a pre § 
be awarded. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. 1° 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. each will boawarded to the comj+-° 
efforta come next in merit. . 
ene aot decision is final, and competitors may ¢": * ’ 
RESULT OF “TRAM” PARROT CONTEST. 
Tue prize of £5 for the best last line in this ¢' i 
was awarded to WiLLiam Youno, Menai Lighth os 
Beaumaris, Anglesey, for the following: 
To show off Snooks jumped from a car, 
‘As it ran at full speed down the street; 
But he sli and fell head over heels, 
And the Parrot cried, promptly and neat ° 
“* Somersaults collect ‘ coppers’ that way. , 
Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been uw p) 


the me ig : ‘ 
Miss B. Doodson, 288 Sandy Lane, Hindley, ‘|’ 
Mise M. ok, 5 Ho) 
Hooper, Inglewood, Fox Ho . 
"ham; J. Macdonald, Bank of Scotiand, Kin:1's\« 
Castle Eden, Go. Durbam; J... 


Rd., Southville, Bristol; Mrs. Wild, 6 Kharto. 
Ipswich. 


—For the best reasons I will give five Blue Bird Brooches.. Mark postcards “Halibut.” (See page 1088.) 


Werk ENDINO, 
May 2, 1912. 


DRAPERY BY INSTALMENTS! 


Creat Advertising Offer for Fourteen Days Only. 


2 | = DEPOSIT and 2/- monthly secures the Greatest Bargain in the i 
World. A whole Bale Full of Necessary Household Articles for 


or, a LADY'S COMPLETE OUTFIT of BEAUTIFUL UNDERLINEN, &c. 
The British Clothing Club, 


74 OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER, 


are desirous of making their Name and Goods popular in every home in the Never@@@fe has such a magnificent collection of Ladies’ White Underclothing te 2 

sou and in order to advertise their new Krany as above, are gr offered in one-parcel at the trifing sum of £1. No woinan in the land ought to le 

A_ FIFTY SHILLINGS BALE OF DRAPERY GOODS FOR without our lovely BARGAIN BALE number Al. 

SOVEREIGN, which can be paid for at TWO SHILLINGS PER 40/- honest value for 20/-, and only.2/- down and 2'- per month afterwards. But 
MONTH. a useful present sent in addition for cash with order. 
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PERT eyEL aul oe Gur ose e iene Tay || BARGAIN-BALE NUMBER At 
site, benutiully oft, warm, and comfortable, 5. Usual price 5/11 Dainty White Chemise. Usual price 4/6 
1 quality. Usual ee / 1 Pair Pretty White Knickers. Usual price 3/ 11 
1 Magnificent white, HoneycomP cet sat pice 0/6 1 Fancy white Camisole. vst price 1/11 
hy i By Wager Donal pce 4/11 1 spienaia White Nightdress. Usuat price 4/11 
1 PR Ror Sree Curtains, ni Usual Pros 4/11 1 Fancy white Nightdress Case. Usual price 1/9 
1 Spiendid Dining Room ‘Tablocioth, "white : Lpeny 4 |= 1 Pair Latest Corsets. Usual price 3/ 11 
1 Splendid Alhambra Shaw), useful and aia tie 3 /6 1 Splendid Underskirt. ° Usual price 3/11 
1 Spqutiful Sideboard Cover, elaborate Neollonork | 1/11 1 magnificent white suirt. Usual price 4/11 
6 Lovely Damask Table Centres. Usual price 1/ 11 1 Splendid Morning Blouse. Usual price 2/6 
2 Large Turkis!: Towels. ° — y] |= 1 Elegant Afternoon Blouse. Usual price 3/ 11 
6 Splendid » White Hemstitched Handkerchiefs 9 /6 2 Pairs Black (or Coloured) Stockings. — Usual Price 3/ 10 
do. do. (Ladies’). Usual price 2/« tora £2/0/0 
sted bod hs 


m ee ne earmenes are mate ot specially selected white materials with 
eau til e trimmings and threaded silk ribbon in v. latest fashi 1 
sold in stores an shops at double the price. en ee 
er SEE 


Our great offer for these goods is for 14 days only from the date of this publication; and as our main object is to establish our business 
by supplying the above quantity of goods for the low sum of £1, customers are sure of getting for once in a way a huge and genuine 
bargain. Furthermore, in order to enable everyone to avail themselves of the opportunity of purchasing such a marvellous argain 
bale, THE BRITISH OLOTHING CLUB have decided to send these goods packed free to any address on receipt of 
2s. deposit and the balance (18s. only) at 2s. PER MONTH; relying on the public to appreciate the value and recommend us 
to their friends and relatives. 


We must impress upon you the fact that every one of the articles enumerated above are fresh, cl i 
old stock), and are of guaranteed quality, so that customers can depend on every article giving ati NEMERE HOMES CAG 


We willingly exchange any article or return money in full if the goods are not sent in the bale as advertised. Remembe hject i 
our name and goods known throughout the country by giving great value for money, and making each purchaser 4 regular caremes, ee 


Customers who prefer to send cash with order will receive a handsome present as bonus. 
SEND YOUR CRDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY AND MISS THE QREATEST BARGAIN EVER ADVERTISED. 
Ladies know that a Sovereign does not go very far in Drapery when shopping. 


SEND A POUND TO US AND YOU WILL BE SURPRISED AND DELIGHTED WITH CUR BALE OF GCODS. 


Each article is a necessity in every home, and you will require them at some time ov other, bu: the opportanity may not occur 
again to buy so cheaply and so conveniently. 


Our large interesting lists of other bargains in Drapery and Jewellery on 
our Monthly Terms will be sent on receipt of a post card. 


HOW TO SEND YOUR ORDER 


FOR THE 


MARVELLOUS SOVEREIGN BALE. 


Cut out the Coupon and enclose Postal Order for amount of 


rota. £2/10/0 


tour Price for the Bale, containing all 32 Articles as above, 4:1 dive 


FILL UP THIS FORM CAREFULLY AND SEND WITH POSTAL ORDER AT CKSE. 


76 9 9 
:‘Pearson’s Weekly’ Coupon 
(A letter is unnecessary.) 2/5,12, 
To the BRITISH CLOTHING CLUB, 
7% Oldham Street, Manchester. 


cece 


deposit. DGC. 0sseessacvavsrwseneeresiernsrernies ‘ 
If moro than one Bale is required, additional deposits should be I wish to secare............. of your Bargain Dales as adver- 
enclosed. : tised for £1 each, for which I encloro p»3tal order valuo 
Write your Name and Address fully and plainly, so that the parcel lsesscseef Geposit, and promise to send you the balance 


balsiaaeasasssinnse per month by postal order, Tho goods to be 
sent to my address, as follows: 


is sure to reach you, and say which Bale is required. 
The parcel is sent packed free direct to your door. 
We undertake to return your moncy in full if the goods are not sent 


in the parcel as advertised. Full Namee......cisccssivsaeescinsseavsssesctuneensxvaseviesesacereaees ‘ 
2/= DEPOSIT AND 2/- MONTHLY SECURES OUR Fall Addrews...........0ss.ssceseseocsoesvsssenssrceestscenserseenes 
WONDERFUL SOVEREIGN BALE. TowN...............5.. 


Always keep the Cosaterfoil of Postal Order. 


sescsseevsrrereeee OUT HERE .......... 
Ss 


If ether goods of the same price are required in place of those stated serail ae 
shove, please pat down in space marked X in coupon what is wanted, and Saini et Railway Station.........csceeee 
if possible we will sead them, although we cannot guarantee to do se, Sx ch Bale Numner............... 


ADDRESS YOUR ORDER FULLY AND PLAINLY. 


OPA LEAL SAE LOLOL LIL AOD OLA ILL PEPRAIOL AOA LRE HN RIEL BOL ASL SE LLL ARS LALA LG a PAO. 
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DISHES. 


DAINTY 
Boiled Spanish Onions. ' 

Peel six medium-sized onions and boil gently for 
five or six minutes in a little salt and water. Drain 
on a sieve and then throw them into a saucepan of 
cold water and allow to simmer until they are 
tender right through without being broken. Serve 
on a hot dish with melted butter poured round 
them. 

Lemon Cheese-cakes (an inexpensive sweet), 

Take one lemon and three ounces of lump 
sugar. Rub the sugar on the rind, and then place 
it in a basin, squeeze in the juice, and place all in a 
saucepan to dissolve the sugar; thicken with a little 
arrowroot, and stir till it becomes a jelly. Then 

ur on to a plate to become cold. Have ready a 


ew pastry cases, break the lemon mixture into 
pieces with a fork and fill the cases, 
Curry Balls. 


Boil half a pound of rice in a pint of water, 
with ono teaspoonful of curry powder, half 
teaspoonful of salt, and the same quantity of 
sugar, and one minced onion. Then chop eight 
ounces of cooked mutton with a little chopped 
parsley and herbs, and while the rice is hot mix 
with the meat. Form into balls and roll in flour. 
Brush over with a well-beaten egg and bake till 
brown. When dishing up, pour over them a little 
brown gravy. Serve with chutney. 


Three Ways of Cooking Mackerel. 
Broiled Mackerel. 
Choose large fish, clean, dry in a cloth, and 
‘hang in the air for a short time. Open each fish 
down the back and rub the inside with a little salt 
and pepper, mixed, then smear with clarified butter 
or oil. 
Place in a thickly-buttered paper, loosely fastened 
at cach end, and broil over a clear fire, 
Soused Mackerel. 

Boil without breaking two or more, as required, 
medium-sized fish, then remove the bones and split 
.the fish down the back. Simmer gently in o pint of 
vinegar and water (in the proportions of two-thirds 
water and one-third vinegar), half a dozen whole 

ppers, a bay leaf, a pinch of cayenne, and a 
ittle salt. Allow this liquor to get cold, then place 
the fish in a deep dish, and pour it over them. 
Steep for several hours before serving. Serve with 
fennel as a garnish. 
To Pickle Mackerel. 

Boil six mackerel in salt and water. When 
cooked take them out of the fish-kettle and lay on 
an earthenware dish. Add half a pint of vinegar, 
a quarter of an ounce of whole black pepper, and 
three bay leaves to the liquor in which the fish was 
cooked. Boil for seven minutes, let it get quite 
cold and pour over the mackerel. Cover tightly, 
and leave for twenty-four hours, Tho fish will 
then be ready for use. 
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NOW SELLING. PRICE 1d. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will 
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om . Your Of @lothes 


How Last Year's 
Dresses and Hats 
may be Made New 
_ and Smart for the 
coming Summer. 


TuosE of us, and they are many, who cannot 
afford a lot of new clothes will be busy trying to 
renovate and remodel what we already possess, 
making them quite smart and up-to-date for 
summer wear. 

This year renovations ‘to last season’s clothes 
should be an easy matter, as the prevailing styles 
lend themselves to a combination of colour and 
materials which make- it. - #8 
possible for the woman with 
a little taste and knowledge 
of home dressmaking to 
evolve a really charming 
dress or hat from an old 
one with the help of some 
trifling addition in the way of 
trimming. 

The little @oatces, made in 
a contrasting colour to the 
rest of the gown, afford an 
excellent means of using up 
some discarded skirts. These 
little coats can be made in 
silk, satin, or any fancy \ 
material, and are quite within 
the reach of the home dress- 
maker, as they are made with 
a separate basque, and are 
therefore quite easy to fit. 

They should be lined with 
soft silk or sateen and 
trimmed round the edge with : 
a'ruching of the same material. A shabby skirt can be 
A few oc: 1 buttons give the made to look new ifan 
fashionable finish and make ®?(0" OC tuced 
a smart little coat, which . ‘ 
can be worn over any gown for practically no expense. 

In black and white striped materials with crystal 
buttons and black ruchings, these coats are both 
useful and smart, as the colouring is not likely 
to clash with any dress or hat. 

Another way of renovating a shabby dress is 
by introducing the smart 
little apron effect both 
back and front. These 
little apron tunics just 
serve to cover up any 
shabby portions of a skirt, 
and should be edged. round 
with lace insertion or 
ruching, the latter bein 
by far the smarter, an 
also the newer fashion. 

In blouses and bodices 
the lower and generally 
the more shabby portion of 
the sleeves can cut off 
just above me elbow and 
reve a transparent sleeve. of net 
ee ee or lace added, the lower 

. edge of the upper sleeve 
being finished off with any odd scrap of lace or 
other trimming. 

Old straw hats can be renovated and made 
perfectly new. to all appearances. For black 
straws @ mixture of gum and ink should be applied 
evenly all over the brim and crown with a paint 
brush, and the hat placed out of the dust to become 


i, x 


An old or patched sleeve 


thoroughly dry. 1e crown 
should be _ well stuffed 
with crumpled newspaper 


before applying the mixture, 
so that it may retain its shape. 
When quite dry remove tho 
paper carefully, and the hat 
will be found quite stiff and in 
its proper shape, 

Coloured straws should have 
a coat of straw-hat polish in 
the original shade. It is never 
advisable to try to change , 
the colour, as often the polish ‘W 
does not penetrate sufficiently ‘ 
agg 2 hat all of one 
shade. Before painting onthe _ ; 
polish stuff the crown as forgum ee a olvea Re 
andink,and dry outofthedust, looks quite nice. 
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HOME HINTS. 

Tied Hear$hs 

Should be washed with soft soap and rin... 
with a little milk. wee 
To pro Torn send in Books, 
7 ‘aste over with tissue f The priv ye 
show through this. Ee ett Ut gel 
When Making an Apple Tart 

Bruise the pips and add to the tait, 1: | 
greatly improve the flavour. nies 
A Lump of Sugar 

Placed in the bow! of a paraffin lamp wi sro. 
vent the lamp from smoking. = 
A Pan of Charcoal 

In the larder keeps the meat and oj r 
perishable goods sweet and fresh. 


To Prevent Soup from Turning Sour 

Add a pinch of carbonate of soda to every i.1),¢ 
of soup, and it will not turn sour for several |..\- 
When Polishing Stoves, 

Add a teaspoonful of powdered alum 1. 1). 
polish and the stoves will keep bright twice a5 | 1. 
To Remove Mud from Clothes, 

Scrape with the edge of a penny. ‘This will 
not destroy the nap of the cloth and will qui. ily 
remove the mud. , 
Lamp Chimneys ; 

Should never be washed in soapy water. fs! 
the chimney over steam and polish with a ¢'oth, 
Then rub over with a rag upon which a }:ilo 
powdered whiting has been sprinkled. 

To Remove the Smell of Onions from a sauce- 
pan or Pry-pan, 

Place a little oatmeal in the pan and pit it on 
the fire till the meal scorches. Turn out and wijo 
with a damp cloth. 

To Clean an Bnamel Bath, 

- Dip a piece of flannel in paraffin-and ruby «ver 
the bath. Then wash with warm water in woh 
a little soda has been dissolved. 


To Clean the Collars of Coats, 

Mix a teaspoonful of essential oil of lemon 
with a winsgieselal of spirits of turpentine and hep 
in a tightly-corked bottle. A little of this mixinre 
should be dropped on a flannel and rubbed over tw 
greasy portion of the cellar. 


Pour Uses for Paraffin. 
To Oll.a Sewing-machine. 

Mix with an equa! quantity of salad oil aud uo 
as machine oil. 
To Clean Tiles, - 

Mix to a paste with silver sand and the spots 
and stains will disappear like magic. 

To Clean a Dirty Sewing-machine. : 

Apply paraffin with a soft rag and brush finely. 
When Putting Away Fars and Woollen Garments. 

Dip old rags in paraffin, place them betwen 
layers of newspapers, and put the newspaper 
the boxes or drawers in which the woollen thi:..+ 
are stored. This will keep away the mot!:. 


Useful Laundry Hints. 
If Starched Clothes Become Wet with Rain on 
the Line 


Do not take them down. Allow fo tin! 
till dry, and they .willretain their original stile + 
Starch = 
Should be mixed with soapy water. V!v 
prevent the iron from sticking and will give '« lies 
a gloss. 
To Stiffen Muslin Dresses, ; : 
Dissolve a tablespoonful of gum ari" 
three quarts of water. Use instead of =! 3: 43 
dry, sprinkle, and iron in the usual way. 
When Boiling Clothes, : stand 
Place an unpeeled lemon, cut into she 
in the copper with the clothes to boil. 1's 
will remove all stains and make tho «": 
beautifully white. 


ll 
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VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH G.Kc. 
Its remarkable sale of over 2,000,000 bottles annus 
The remarkable demand created for * 68 
Lightning Cough Cure to the extent of over INS 
million bottles annually is due not so" 
judicious advertising as to the wonderful 1): 
safety, and efficacy of the remedy its°"" 
simply stands alone as a certain cure fore = 
colds, bronchitis, asthma, whooping © 
influenza, and chest and lung troubles in“ or 


or adults, Price 9$d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. . * 
chemists. 


receive w handsome pair of 3ciss "> 


Mier 2191 Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 1087 


fet (a =a da —= 
. ° e I mean to give every weak-sighted person in the 
- Kingdom a free copy of my book, “ How to Improve 
: Weak and Failing Sight,” for the asking. 1t ex- 
£ ve | ‘Sikiiamenie: . va ) plains my treatment at some length, and gives a 


ee of ioreating Es is and information. 
. . course, the t feature of my treatment is 
gti al pd importance of the discovery described in this article is so great | the fact that eyesight troubles can be effectually > 
‘ special arrangements have been made for Mr. Levison to forward freely to | cured at homo in odd moments,” said Mr. Levison, 
every reader of “ Pearson's Weekly” who sends the coupon below full particulars in conclusion. “It is equally suitable for the old, 
of how to secure perfect sight in odd moments at home. the young, and the middle-aged of both sexes. A 


'The tremendous interest aroused throughout the | the greatest evils of the present day. The enor- child can perform its own cure if necessary.” — 
vaited Kingdom by the discovory of a new cure for | mous number of applications for particulars of | effcacy of tho Lovicon treatment, a well y+ the fact 
eyengnt teoakien a. boa ae a eee Hie Tame = aig ble Se method Ps restoring a Bert that Mr. Levison has evidence to prove that it has 
spe: ialist, - early indicates that the discovery ikely to | gure : ine 
ing to the bee i en have at an a are Epoch in the visual development of the pibeie Hecrkneetid ee Eee ee eeing Sem the 
last an opportuni practi- i ation, . 
cally abolishing one of | Interviewed recently at his new Institute, 64 Wig- | % Falling or Weakening | 7. Watery Eyes. 


” Sight. 8. Discharging Eyes. 
, more Street, Cavendish Square,London, | 9 Failing of Long Sight. | 9. Unequal Power of 


“4 


W., Mr. Levison gave some interesting 

: ; : f 5 . 

particulars concerning the discovery . ieee Fshoet Stank 10. recon Eyes. 

and a of his treatment :— 6. Twitching Eyes. 11. Red and Inflamed Eyes. 
ou can easily see,” said Mr. | 6, Hot Eyes. 12. Eyesight Headache. 


Levison, indicating a large outer 


office which presented the sppearanco Those who suffer-from any of these complaints 


: ; should lose no time in writing, or callir rsonally, 
CE ee cies | foe Mx. Lavison's reuareatle tree tack” “Fal te the 
P wtanit ‘og That et their | form below and address it to 64 Wigmore Street, 
Pe unity pass by. represents | Cavondish Square, London, W. 
the results of a few references to my 


success which have appeared in the 
Press. Yet when you consider that 
there are at least 22,000,000 people in 


SPECIAL “PEARSON'S WEEKLY" FORM FOR 

OBTAINING FREE ILLUSTRATED PARTI- 

CULARS OF THE JOHN LEVISON EYESIGHT 
DISCOVERY. POST TO 


MR. JOHN LEVISON, 
64 WicMore Street, Cavenpisr Square, 
Lonpon, W. 
(Please enclose 1d. stamp for postage.) 

Dear Sir,—Please forward me gratis full particulars 
of your discovery by which perfect sight can be pro- 
served and restored together with your John Levison 
Chart for a personal home test of my sight. 


pile state of 
am confident 


of the community. 
les and glasses are likely to 
soon be out of date. Of course, itisa 
h task to have undertaken, but 
with the opening of this Institute and 
the engagement of a large staff of 
workers I have no ot that I shall 
soon succeed in practically overcomi: 
Soi me made srreneemenls fo Seed freely, 0 ae een eee eyesight troubles in this country, for 
one can everyone can follow my simplo method. 
“In every walk of life,” continued 
Mr. Levison, “there is an enormous 
amount of eye-strain, and as the rush 
of modern progress increases so does 
the necessity for having good sight. 


10,\16 SAFETY RAZOR G. & G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 


NGG sasceviscessiasiecccracneesieosaes 
ROOF 008 asesssnisescswssievansarcecceanssstecaaiennes 


PW 5, 25/12: ssennctescacsvasnsusnsenen-enacearrsansnsyracseaaeesonee 
need feel any hesitation or be under 

NO_ONE any obligation by writing, for Mr. 
Levison is prepared and desirous to 

make his discovery known freely to everyone. 


with 7 Finest Stee! Blades Wie ie es ‘i rT pian 
me EP eer ADAMSS — ’ 


MBRIT at the T mi hibits | 
NOTHING FURTHER TO PAY!!! 1691. 100 Years’ Reputation, Ordered by ay 
n Specialists for the Cure of all Feinale Complaints. 
pe SN Sold in boxes, 2 L§and 2/9, of all Chemists, or post 
i < free 1/2 und 2:10 from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road. London. £.E. 
pains in cas eaten 


cept rt TO LADIES! 
“on Camipstitors’ Mutiel Society supply Free 
forts t = n uu 7 
Gao Tmember has wou over 10) prizes, another 27, COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 
e' 


and scores overa dozen. No other firm in ex 


A few wineglassfuls of Wincarnis 
will speedily restore lost vitality 
and create new life and vigour. 


u 


Tf 


for post- 
consist- 


i 


Fe 


£1.10:.0 


Exactly to your measures, 
As a sample of our exceptional 
value for this season, we submit this 
tastefal Costume made in a beautiful 
range of BTRIFED SAXONY 


THE COAT is very stylishly designed, beautifully 
made, trimmed, and lined throughout. 

The length is $3ina, fashionable panei front, also panelled back effectively 
embellished with loops and ornaments, The Sleeves are in highty correct 
sya, The Collar of very latest design, is overtaid with rich Black Merv Silk and 
finished with braid and neat triangle ornaments, Fit and Style Guaranteed, 


hangs perfectly. Panel Back wi ed seams, and 
THE SKIRT Sa er recoa itterbem fiuchecseeg Mealy wnlered 


parted Colours: Navy, MOLE, Peacock. PRUNE, AND BLACK, 
‘3 Bust, Waist, Sleeve, Skirt Length, Hips, and Back from Collar to Waist. 


WE DELIVER ints handsome Costume. exactly to your measures for 6/- with 
order and if you are corupietely satished after trying on at home, the balance {ts payable 
by five monthly payinents of 6/- All money will be instantly returned if you are in 
any way disappointed with the costume when delivered. Fullest approval allowed 


WRITE FOR NEW COSTUME STYLES & PATTERNS. 


In your own interest send a Postcard for this elegant and interesting fashion display, 
staborately illustrated by Natural Colour Photography, together with a full range of the 
Newest Costume Materials ranging from 18/@ to BO/- complete. With this 
charming collection of styles and materials you have the most attractive and economical 
dress proposal the Costume trade has to offer. Every Graves Costume bears the 
anmistakeable impress of refined taste and good style. Our enormous Costume trade 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 
(Dept. 10), 3 Raven Road, Leeds. 


= 
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LILY 
CARAMELS 


Delicious, creamy sweets, made with fresh milk, 
pure sugar, and crisp new-scason’s almonds, 


Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd. London. 


enables us to command the services of Dress Artists who possess the ¢!ft of imparting 
even to the most economically priced offerings an alr of distinction which endows the 
wearer with a really “well dressed” appearance, at no greater outlay than usually 
produces quite an ordinary and commonplace impression. SEND POSTCARD TO-DAY. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


Haged, 


YOU OUGHT TO, YOU KNOW. ' 

Do you think you could find a use for a prize 
of £62 10s.? Why, of course you could. It 
would make all the difference between a year of 
scraping and stinting to keep things going and a 
year of comfort and luxury for you. 

Do you think that five or ten minutes’ effort 
would ‘be wasted in an endeavour to secure such 
a prize? I’m sure a don’t think so. Well, that 
prize, indeed probably a bigger one, is awaiting a 
winner in a simple Middles contest, details of 
which you will find on the first page. You really 
ought to have a try for it. It’s the unexpected 
that happens, you know. 

By the way, don’t forget that we're starting 
a new short serial next week. It is called “ The 
Web of Life,” and is one of the most original and 
best short serials ever published in any paper, 


APRIL. POOLS. 

Wnuom did April fool, and why ? 

This innocent question which appeared in the 
Footlines the other week has given the brains of 
my readers considerable oxercise, and has also been 
responsible for a bright display of their wit and 
humour. 

One reader, for example, wrote that April fooled 
March and May, for ‘it declared that they had 
only iy ny between them.” 

“< April fooled everyone it could,” wrote a second 
competitor, ‘‘ because it was cross and tired after 
a ‘March’ of thirty-one days.” 

The anarchist, in the opinion of a third of my 

person fooled by April, ‘“ because 


readers, was the 
he wished to end the ‘ rain.’ ” 


ACROSTIC ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ANOTHER ular Footline Competition —_* 
the recent Easter holidays was the one in which 
invited acrostics on popular advertisements in 
Pearson's Weekly. 

Here are a few of the wittiest submitted : 

Fry’s: Fairly Raises Youngster's Smile. 

Eno’s: Enfeebled Nerves Obtain Strength. 

Tatcho: Truly Acknowledged Tho Champion 
Hair Oil. 

Wincarnis : When Invalids Need Cheering And 
Reviving, Nothing Is Superior. 


RHUBARB TARTS AND CURLING TONGS. 
Tue ladies have once more delighted me with 
their clever replies in the Footline Competitions. 
The special question I had asked them this time 
was: “* Why is a rhubarb tart like a pair of curling 
tongs ?”” : 
One lady smartly wrote: ‘‘ Because both are 
oe 
sec ly, equally clever, expressed the 
opinion that both are alike, ss because ach helps 
to ‘make up” the fare (fair).”” 
‘“* Because a good ‘spring’ produces the best 
results,” was the answer sent by a third of my fair 
competitors ; while a fourth slyly suggested that a 
rhubarb tart was like a pair of curling tongs, 
‘because after the (h)eating the ‘twisting’ 
begins.” : : 
The awards in the Footline Competitions will be 
published in next week’s issue, 


BREACH OF PROMISE. 
Lover is in for it, and wants me to get him out 
of his difficulties. ‘‘ A month ago,” he writes, “I 


_ proposed to a young lady believing that she had a 


considerable amount of money saved. I have just 
discovered that she has very little money, so I 
promptly broke off the engagement. She now 
threatens to bring an action against me for breach 
of promise. Do you think that the verdict will be 
in my favour when the jury take into account the 
way she has deceived me? If you don’t think so, 
can you tell me the best defence ? ’—- 

{f£ I could, I wouldn’t, Lover. I know if I were 
on that jury you would have to pay, and pay 
heavily, for breaking your word. fon lad, for 
the lady’s sake, that you have done so, however. 
On your own confession, all you cared for was her 
money, and not the lady herself. To call yourself 
“ Lover ” is to profane the word. It would give 


Razor’ 4, . 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


thi test delight to reall let myself go and 
tell youn tow — I hope that the lady has got 
one or two stalwart brothers. 


*I picked it up in 
pose it belongs to yer 
ut as I 
ve the 


the garden,’ he said. 
missus." 

fancied a visitor sight have dropped it, I 
man two shillings for his honesty, and 


holders.” —— 

The “lost and found” swindle is a pretty old 
one, Brrren, though you seem to have come across 
a fairly new form of it. The oldest dodge of that 
kind is to pick up a “ gold” ring in the gutter and 
offer to let a passer-by—the artful swindler never 
“ finds ” anything unless there is a passer-by—have 
it for a sh: ing or so, as the finder is hard up. If 
anyone in the future finds anything, BrrTEN, and 
offers it to you for a small consideration, give him 


in charge, or tell him to take it to the proper 


quarter, the police-station. 

ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson’s in their hands, 
And this is what we gave them. 

PEeNKNIVEs To— oan a 
iW Sennlig, rath Street, accion. iz. 

. Dobie, 59 View, Were, Heaton. 

d Brig Pires To— 


pe 


Ss, Senha Es Bae ete Be 
e ie oare, rgowrie, Pertisbire. 
McOres, 6 Charles Street, A 


. rdeen. 
an, Grampiren Term, Udaingston, N.B. 
Welles st Barnhill Read, Beckenbam, Kent. 
. SrytocraPmic Pens To— 
. Punston, Engine Dept., The British Westinghouse, Traff.rd 
Fi 


oy 


Park, Manchester. 
inney, New Bridge Street, Newcastle on-Tyne. 
Cow'e, 54 Skene Square, Aberdeen. 
ner, 14 Durdham Street, Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
les, 9 Wallfield Crescent, Aberdece. 
mn. 


weugnon 3 PMROPs 
gens s 
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5 
x 
a2 
i 
14 
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. ester. 
enrigs Cottages, Ullswater, Penrith, Cumberland. 
J. M, Campbell, 8 Turney Road, Dulwich, 8.L. 
36 Benson , Birmingham. 
Road, Forest Gate, E. 
*“ Lyndon,’”’ Coombe Gardens, New Ma‘den. 
123 Huddleston Roady Tufnell Park, N. 


Carti m Terrace, Newcastle-on-lyne. 
. Hoyle, 26 ‘Bisckamith Fold, Alverthorpe, Wakefield. 
SILVER-HEADED Hat Pixs To— 
. EB. Reynolds, Belmont Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
H.W. soot, WO Ibrox Street, . 
L. Willetts, Melrose Villa, Dean's Rd., Heath Town, Wolver- 
hampton. 
Lapres’ Purszs To— 
C. Milne, 11 Defoe Avenue, Kew Gardens, 8 


Ww. 
Harold P. Jones, 31 Whitbey Road, Tallowfall. 
. Shilrocks, re Stourbridge Road, Halesowen. 


M 
J. Terrace, Heaton. 
7 Riches, 5 Bilnec's Mews, Pri . Edgware Road, N. 


neess Street 
jctoria Road, Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
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. Nicolson, 
Margaret I. er, 21 South Tanfield, Ozhill. 
Mrs. Walker, ngton Terrace, Savill Town, Dewsbury. 


23 
Miss Mag. Mumford, Café Co-op. Society, West Stanley, 8.0., 


im. 
Mrs. H. Robertson, Wellside Drive, Halfway, Cambuslang. 
Miss Caroline Nelson, 5 Drummond Gardens, Jordanhill. 
Mrs. Waddell, 16 Stamford Street, Old Trafford. 

A. W. Moore, 8 nt's Read, Ilford. 

Miss B. Scott, 5 lon Street, Hamilton. 


Fotpmva Naw Scissors To— 
Mrs. ©. M. Weston, George Hotel, Hustingdon: 
N. Wade, % Salterford Road, Tooting, 8.W. 
Mre. Storer, 48 Han’ Road, Newport, Mon. 
J. A. Musk, 57 Soott’s ° ton, N.E. 
A. Collen, 47 Edith Road, Selhurst. 
Mrs. 6a Penton Place, Newington Butts, S.E. 
G. B. Kates, Primrose Villa, Somerset Road, Bientford. 


Parr op Scissors To— 
Mr. Merchant, 351 Holmles Road, Langsi'de Road, Gla:gow. 
Miss J. Davidson, Brooklyn, Blairzowrie. 
W. J. Freeman, 10 Boundary Rd., Westbury Ave., Wocd Green, N. 
Brug Bmp Broocars To— 
care of Scoot, 187 Buccleuch Street, Glaszow, W. 
4 Fern Villas, Maine Road, Harwich. 


Te 
mi 


ve 
Street, Gla:gow. 
CIGARETTE Cases To— 
ie i thal Pa ARTY 
Ly wia Ss, asgow. 
J. Merifield, Bridgnorth Road, Wollaston, Stou:bridge. 
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SiLvER CicaR CurTEeRs To— 
Shackleton, 238 Ashton Old Road, Openshaw. 
Millan, Savoy Theatre, Glasgow. 
SovEREIGN Purses To— 

Belbie, 6 Hosefield Road, Aberdeen. 
Godwin, Savoy Theatre, Glasgow. 
So carry your Pearson’s in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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GO” This Insurance Scheme covers any p-; -.. 
ee ET 


fsravelling_a¢ 8 passenger in any 5: 
eof Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAI 


We pay any number of claims in ves, 
of each accident—not the first claim .',, 


£2,000 RAILWAY 
sido ranway | INSURASEE. 
£100 CYCLING (For terms sce 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PA!», 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,:;:', 


This Insurance holds good for numbe Kise 
£2,000 each—not for one only. & O00 specinty elas if 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUA 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 


MANTEL 1 
Moorgate Street, | 
; not.ces of claim, under the follow ii oo 
must be sent withip seven days to the aLove audriss, 
w ed paid ks he Shove Corporat 4 
legal Cy bras veofany person i in..; 
£2,060 an accident in Great Britauor Freda: oti 
passenger train in which the demir, \., 
tra’ as a passenger (including post-office 5.1: ‘1 
railway g vans), and who, at the time of sucha.) -- 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon :::. | 
pase. or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, uses! . 
written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at 1). 
ppl nc ealiray be left at his, or her, place of abode, su |. 4 
0 COW signed. 
Ape IDED ALSO, that the said eum shall be posit. is 


lega representative of such no injured, should deat, i. 
from such accident within calendar montis her. 
and that notice of the accident be given within thie i:ss 


of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a ruil. vy 
servant on oy nora suicide, nor engage | ss 1 
¢ 106 iNege] act, having thecurrent numicrof [urs 
Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bors: k >i 
by a railway accident in the United K om, although wes vy 
an accident to any trainin which he, or she, may be trire. 5 
e passenger, tho legal tative of the deceased will :: e:.4 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the. - ) 5 
be sigued or not, provided notice in every cise be given ty i. 
Ocuaw ACCIDENT a&D GuARanTER CorporaTios, Lin's, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days fr ia 

On ifundrea Fownds wil be paid to the! 
e w paid to the legal ropre -n- 
any cyclist who meets his death by accident 5). 5 
fap egg that deceased ut the tin -f 
hed in bi+, or her, poseessiou, the Tiers + 
the in which it is, with !-. or 
wi ink or pencil, ou the sis 
at the foot, and that death occurred within twei'y-f ur 


soofiors 
be left at his, or her, place -f 


This poper ms 


bode, 80 as tbe coupon is signed 
a » u i 
One unired Pounds will be paid to the legal represe: 
tive of anyoue dying as the directand sole result of ini 


inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdou | - 
[ap erecting PROVIDED that death occurs within tye!» 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (0. >) 
shall to the accident have signed this Voupou-1:s 

Ti in the syace provided at the foot, that be (or s!:. 
notat the time be on the aeroplane nor engaged iu acrur: 
ond that notice of the accident be given to the Cur; 

within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contra". 

This ins ce holds good for the current week of iss! nir, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject!) ''2 
conditions of, the ane eee a, Gaxsax 208 
pany, Limited, s Nos. 2 and -°. 

‘The Purchase of this Pu' tion is admitted to be thes! - 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 83 of the Act. APrivtst > 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of 1) + 
corporation. No person can recover on more than ones) 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same :i-'. 


Subscribers who have dul pais a twelvemonth + si> 
scription for PB. i KL’ to thee 
mewsagont, the Pa' , need not, daring the ner! 
eo by sabecrt sign t 


a the coupon, or carey 

the paper on pereon. It is on Tascseee Oforw ir 

lisher of tho "ii. 

Wenri set Lenton, Wie. ond & certificate wi.) v4 
eont in exo eine 
Sg Matese..o....csvesserseressrssenrersensenennennee re 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, April 24th, 1°12 
until midnight, Thursday, May 2nd, 19/2, _ 


2 FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIO’S 
1, All answers or attempts must be written ” 
cards, addreseed to the Editor, Peurson's 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C 


2. You may take part in any number of the: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be \ 


a te postcard. : 
3 "Bech postoard must bear the usual sizna' 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses 1" 


competitor must give hie or her ren! 
his condition is-complied with, the ¢ 


_6, Mark each postcard with 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-har 
You will find this name in the ennouncea 
competition in the footline. Provided these « 
are fulfilled all the postcards may to sen: 
envelope marked ‘ Postcard’ in the top 
corner, but each postcard must bear ihe full: 
address of the cender. . ane BA 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than - 


Ma julie 
7, Each competition will be judged sepa" 
the prizes, as announced in the foctlines. | 


awa: to the efforts considerel the test;| 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the ' ; 

be divided, and, where the awards are cifts. 

will be awarded at the discretion of the Puli! ‘a 


nte fonsc £e: Bream's, Bu laians Vg we 
‘a . ARTHUR Pearson, osfe oy. 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Strect. Londen, ' 


L 


fote.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on} this pase or whose swsgestion for a title ig ort 
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ised by HLM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN | 


\RANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Beaders 
of Pearson's Weekly, rare On receipt of P.O. for 


_ we will forward from our Koome to your 0/6 


address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDE! 
REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


a 


‘GRAVES | 


THE WORLD'S BEST CYCLE 


PEAT 
RECEIVED 
| wvM THE 


. PALACE 
‘* HOLM. 


PHILLIPS 
‘STURMEY: ,, 
ARCHER other | The World’s Best 


make, as ordered. 


suitable for Dra: ‘room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, [gy Bo bor. 
dered, in Ne 2 Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
Soeoreraty diary anette, tees 

cover any o: -sized room. These 
Carpets, wit! 
will 


Chain Wheel 5?" 
end C hk Detachable WILLIAMS 


The World's Best 
Herve is our offer to the man who makes a hobby of 
Bis machine, and “Wants the best that can be Built.” 
WE DELIVER the Graves “SPEED KING” Modele de Luze 


exactly to the above specification ,Lady’s or Gent's) insured and carriage paid 
to all approved orders ior 10/- & month!y payments t:!] the account is cleared. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE with photograph iitustra- 
tions and full particulars of this unprecedented proposal. This handsome Art 
publication is sent free for Post Card, and exhibits a {ull range of our Standard 
Mode!s with detailed specifications and full pa: ulars of our convenient and 
equitable Easy Payment System; also a mass of u-eful and interesiing infor- 
Mation which, while it costs you nothing to get. will save you pounds. Every 
machine direct from the factory on approval and fee trial. We immediately 
fetura the whole of the money paid if not considered entirely satisfactory. 


J. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 
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YOU MUST HAVE 
THE SPECIAL CINEMA numoer oF THE 


- = ROYAL - - 


Some of the principal features which will interest you are:— 


ctive Photographs of Cinema Actors and Actresses; How 

Cian Dramas are Produced; How Topical Films are Secured; 

The Kinemacolor Process explained; Si Making of Trick Films, 
ete., etc., an 


A MOVING PICTURE SHOW of 
ritiog. 


+ RGRaPHIO AppRESs: ‘“‘ECLIPSE, LEEDS,"’ Cheques and P.O.’s payable to MISS PHYLLIS DARE. 
F. HODGSON & SONS frien ina Hernan: WOODSLEY RD. LEEDS. J || Nowonsae. THE MAY ROYAL 


ith 
FREE RUG, 


be sent out as: Sample C, ts 
thus showing the indéntical anulity we 
supply in all mzes. They are inade 
of materialequal to woel, and being 
& epeciality of our own, can only be 
» Obtained direct from 


pag our looms, 
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Price 43d. 


“ The day to cheer”. Shakespeare. 


Start the day well by drinking Fry’s Pure Cocoa. When at Breakfast you sit 

down to a rich brown fragrant cup you appreciate what the poet meant when he 

wrote of “incense-breathing Morn”: Fry’s Cocoa is full of fragrance and full of : 

flavour. When you reach the end of the day, however, and find your vigour and 

keenness unimpaired by the most fagging work, you realise the chief value of this 

great food-beverage—its power “the day to cheer.” For stimulating, fortifying, and 
building up brain and body, nothing can equal 


pure Gocod | 


a 
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When you go to bed tonig 


If you would awake perfectly refreshed and healthy in the morning, 
use HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT before you go to bed 
at night. Then, whilst you sleep, these famous remedies will be 
making health and ease for you. They are potent cures—gentle in 
their action—certain in their results. They are without parallel (used 
separately or in conjunction, as may be required) in cases of 
Constipation, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache,~Coughs, Colds, 
Rheumatism, Stiff Joints, etc., and you will be acting wisely 

if you place your health in their safe keeping. 


HHOLLOWAY'S PILLS | 
"OINTMENT 35 of 


CATESBYS= 


& Department’ Store for the" people 


HALF A CROWN 


deposit will get you 
enough Li-nola to cover 
one of your rooms. Why 
not try some just as 
-a test? We sincerely 
believe you will look upon 
-it as one of the best 

y investments you have Cut down your 
“edé ever made. Li-nola_ is 


J Quality. not only the handsomest boot bills. 
. ss SSeersaD 


3 yds. by yds, including £1 0 § a 
a xidvagis. tet a5 6 low-cost floor covering, 


atyds. by 4yds. rir 6 but it also does away with 
4 yds. by 4 yds. ‘i 116 0 a 
floor scrubbing drudgery. 


A pair of Wood-Milne Rubber Heels pay for them 
over and over again in moncy saved fer re-h 

It is a handsome floor They provide, in addition, a degree of comfor' 
covering to look at because of glorious colour désigns leather heels can never give ; they add a new p' 
and its befitting border—which is a patent. Sample to walking, and keep your boot-heels smart all th 


pieces and book of designs post free. We sell on Easy’ ; © 
Terms, or allow 2s. in the £ discount for cash. We Wa C3 
pay carriage to your door. 0) @ = E 


CATESBYS or. Rubber Hee 


Wood-Milnes are made from a better quality rubber thu 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court heels, and are far and away the most economical in (! 


Road, London, WwW. in several varieties and sizes, and in black, brown,” : 
The name “Wood-Milne” stamped on the rubber hee! 


Sample tin of Polish for Li-nola free by post. buy is @ guarantee of reliability. 


Other sizes at proportionate cost. 


